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LAFAYETTE 


Its Past, People & Progress 


History deals with events which are usually 
interpreted by the historian. Lafayette history 
cannot be easily interpreted because the 
events present their own interpretation. 
Haunting each event are remarkable ghosts 
who dominate the present by the power of 
their directions taken from time past. These 
events, assembled here from many and var- 
ied sources, reveal a historical perspective of 
a town and people nonpareil. 

Lafayette’s story is told by her people, past 
and present, good and bad, sometimes 
sweet, sometimes feisty, this time tolerant, 
next time suspicious, but always ready to 
laugh, ready to have fun because life she’s 
too serious, yes. 

Popular thinking says that an individual 
can accomplish nothing, can change nothing, 
but Lafayette history is studded with individ- 
uals who made that important difference, 
that positive difference. Her story is almost 
an allegory of good versus bad. So far, good 
has won, but there have been some nip and 
tuck battles along the way. 

San Francisco may have its steep hills, 
Chicago its windy Lake Michigan, and New 
York its skyscrapers, but Lafayette has its 
people. They are not just ordinary, everyday 
people but people called Cajuns whose Aca- 
dian ways have woven steel-strong the cul- 
tural fabric of south Louisiana and Lafayette. 

Lafayette, settled by people without a 
country, victimized by outlaws, devastated 
by the Civil War, nearly ruined by Recon- 
struction politics, and seldom having hard 
cash circulating, still survived. Once called by 
George Cable the “‘sorry little town of Vermil- 
ionville,”’ the city has survived by stubborn 
tenacity, requiring only time and more time, 
people and more people. 

Despite major outside influences, Lafay- 
ette has kept the best of its past while yet 
becoming a cosmopolitan area. Business 
transactions are still conducted over cups of 
strong Cajun coffee. From fur trading com- 
munity to modern day city, Lafayette has 
kept her Cajun heart, which is what this book 
has tried to describe. 

May she never lose it. 
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Foreword 


In appreciation for the great heritage of Lafayette, the employees, officers, and direc- 
tors of Guaranty Bank and Trust Company felt it appropriate to pay tribute to the many 
fine people who live and work here in Lafayette. We, therefore, commissioned this volume 
in an effort to acknowledge the accomplishments of this area’s fine citizens. 

In the following pages you will read a well-researched, illustrated history of our area 
and its industrious people. The many natural resources, businesses and industries, coupled 
with the ingenuity of our talented citizens, have made Lafayette a fantastic place to live and 
work. 

Therefore, when you read this book, it is our hope that its words and illustrations will 
enable you to enjoy the unique blend of events and endeavors which, through the years, 
have meant growth and prosperity for Lafayette. Hopefully, by focusing on the many 
positive features of our past, we can instill a bright picture of our future. 

Our many people who serve you at Guaranty Bank are proud to be a part of Lafayette 
and even more pleased at our opportunity to be a helpful part of its growth and progress. 
With this book, we salute a wonderful community, and especially you, the people who 
have made it such an outstanding place to live. 

That Lafayette—“‘it sure is nice.” 

ARTHUR J. BROUSSARD 


President and Chairman of the Board 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 


Vii 


Colorful Beginnings Influence the Future of Lafayette Area 


French adventurers, pagan Indian customs, 
Catholic influence, and Spanish rule colorfully 
compose the early history of Louisiana and the 
Lafayette area—a history primarily recorded by 
three Canadian Frenchmen; two brothers and 
their cousin. 

The leader of the French exploration of 1700 
was Pierre le Moyne, Sieur de Iberville, born in 
Montreal in 1661. Iberville colonized the Missis- 
sippi River and the Gulf Coast area, establishing 
France’s claim to the whole of the Louisiana terri- 
tory against the claims of England and Spain. He 
is considered by many historians to be the founder 
of Louisiana. 

Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienville, 
brother to Iberville, was born in 1680. He became 
the second governor of Louisiana at the age of 
twenty-one, during his term as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor to Sauvole de la Villantray. He succeeded Vil- 
lantray as governor when the former died of yel- 
low fever in 1701, and Bienville’s term lasted until 
1713. He would be governor again, 1718-1724, 
and for a third term, 1733-1743. 

In 1718, during his second term as governor, 
he selected a site somewhat safe from tidal waves 
and hurricanes, and founded New Orleans on the 
Mississippi River. 

The third of the French adventurers was 


Louis Juchereau de St. Denis of Quebec, cousin 
to Iberville and Bienville. St. Denis got along well 
with the Indians and set up many trading posts, 
including Poste des Attakapas on the Bayou 
Teche near St. Martinville, and Poste des 
Opelousas close to Bayou Courtableau. To the 
west of these two posts were some 4,000 square 
miles of prairie grasslands. 

These southwestern prairies, extending from 
Bayou Teche west to the Sabine River, and from 
Opelousas south to the coastal marshes, were At- 
takapas country. In 1700, about 2,500 Attakapas 
Indians lived along the rivers and bayous of the 
prairies. Although they did some farming, the At- 
takapas were primarily hunters and fishermen. 

When the three Canadians arrived in Louisi- 
ana, they met the French missionary Father Mon- 
tigny, who was striving to Christianize the Taensa 
Indians. 

Iberville wrote in his journal on March 14, 
1700, of one of Father Montigny’s efforts to rid 
the tribe of their pagan practices. The Taensa chief 
had died a few days before the arrival of the 
Canadians. In the past, custom dictated that sev- 
eral of the chief's braves be killed to accompany 
the dead chief into the next life. This time, how- 
ever, Father Montigny had persuaded the Taensa 
Indians that no one should be killed; and against 
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Pierre le Moyne Sieur de Iberville. 


every Taensa tradition, the chief was buried alone. 

Two nights after the burial, a violent thun- 
derstorm erupted; and with one crackling bolt of 
lightning, the sacred temple (where the dead chief 
was buried alone) was a temple of flames. Ter- 
rified, the Indians turned to the medicine man. He 
convinced them the catastrophe was the work of 
an angry Spirit. Now, he decreed, only the sacri- 
fice of children would satisfy the Spirit. Before the 
white men could stop him, the medicine man had 
thrown five Indian babies, offered by their 
mothers, into the blazing temple fire. 

Completing the episode in his journal, Iber- 
ville wrote that these Indian mothers were after- 
wards treated with great honor by others of the 
tribe for their sacrifice. 

Despite such primitive customs, Iberville’s 
cousin St. Denis liked the Indians and treated 
them with respect. A few days after arriving in 
Louisiana, St. Denis met with the first of many 
Indian tribes. He presented gifts to the Indians and 
conducted the meeting as a high diplomatic recep- 
tion, dressed in his finest waistcoat and knee 
breeches. This attire earned him the Indian name 


Jean Baptiste le Moyne, Sieur de Bienuville. 


Louis Juchereau de St. Denis. 
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An early map in which the name La Louisiane appears. 


‘Beautiful Leg.’ He learned their language, their 
tribal rites, and the geography of their country. St. 
Denis’ friendship with the Indians made him the 
most powerful man in Louisiana. 

Early colonization of the Louisiana territory 
was made difficult by the devastation of natural 
enemies such as yellow fever, smallpox, and hur- 
ricanes. Man-made enemies, in the form of trade 
restrictions and exclusive trade privileges granted 
by the King of England, created frustrating prob- 
lems for Governor Bienville and the colonists. 
These dedicated men persisted, however, and 
continued to hunt and trade throughout the area 
that was to become Lafayette. . 

The city of Lafayette was originally called 
Petit Manchac. Manchac is from the Choctaw 
word ‘“‘imashaka,”’ which means rear. The English 
found many rear entrances up the rivers and bay- 
ous throughout the exclusive trade monopolies. 


Petit Manchac, in the area of Pinhook Bridge, 
began as the place where Indians and English 
smugglers traded. Up the Vermilion the smugglers 
paddled—canoes filled with guns, ammunition, 
and firewater for the Indians. Trading accom- 
plished, they floated south between the lush 
banks of the Vermilion—canoes piled high with 
pelts—down into Vermilion Bay. 

Just as contraband trade was too big to con- 
trol, the so-called ‘“‘Black Code’’ was too limiting 
to enforce; but it played a role in the early de- 
velopment of the area. 

The Black Code of Bienville, as it was known, 
specified fair treatment of slaves and protected 
them against abuses. It also stated that only the 
Catholic religion be practiced in Louisiana, a situa- 
tion which would continue for many years. 

Even as late as 1797, when Spanish Gover- 
nor Gayoso de Lemos issued instructions to the 
commandant for accepting new colonists, he put 
on paper what had been routinely practiced: 

1. Bachelors must prove success in farming 
for four years before securing title to homesteads, 
unless married into the family of an honorable 
planter. 

2. Protestant preachers were not to be given 
land. 

3. Catholics were preferred, but non-Catho- 
lics of great personality could occasionally be ac- 
cepted. 

4. Two hundred acres were to be granted to 
all approved settlers plus fifty acres for each child 
and twenty acres more for each slave. 

5. Atleast ten acres must be cultivated within 
a year’s time. 

The white man’s desire to own land, his dis- 
eases, and his shabby treatment of the Indian 
made Bienville’s third term (1733-1743) one of 
warfare, as the Indians resisted the advancing 
white man. 

From the very beginning, the govern- 
ment—whether French, Spanish, or Ameri- 
can—was arbitrary in disposal of the Indian’s 
land, which was considered fair game by the white 
man. The settlers of the Attakapas and Opelousas 
districts acquired more and more land, usually in 
one of four ways: 

1. By purchase, from the Attakapas Indians. 

2. By patent grants, from governors making 
a conveyance of public lands. 


3. By survey, as issued by governors. 

4. By occupation. 

One man for example, Claude Broussard, 
claimed by occupation, some 640 arpents (arpent 
= 0.85 acre) on the west side of Bayou Vermilion 
in the County of Attakapas. Broussard’s claim, 
based on evidence that he had inhabited and cul- 
tivated the land for some thirty years, was con- 
firmed by the United States government. 

Meanwhile, the Indians were clashing with 
the French and the Spanish; and when France 
ceded the Louisiana territory to Spain in 1762, the 
French and the Spanish were at odds. 

Though Louisiana had been a Spanish terri- 
tory since 1762, the first Spanish governor, Don 
Antonio de Ulloa, did not arrive until 1766. He 
was not welcomed by the colonists, who could not 
really believe that Spain meant to govern Louisi- 
ana, and resentment soon turned into actions 
against Ulloa. In 1768, after two years of fruitless 
struggle to establish his authority, Ulloa chose to 
leave the colony. This was not, however, the end 
of Spanish rule. 

In 1769, Alexandro O’Reilly, Captain Gen- 
eral of the Spanish Fleet, anchored at New Or- 
leans with one frigate, twenty-eight transports, 
and 4,900 men, plus arms and ammunition. A 
Louisiana delegation of Frenchmen boarded the 
Spanish frigate and assured O'Reilly that the col- 
ony was willing to be governed by the Spanish if 
their customary ways were not disturbed. One of 
the men, Nicholas Chauvin de la Frenier, was 
quoted, “‘We French are accustomed to an easy 
and gentle government.” A benign government 
was promised them. 


Don Antonio De Ulloa, the first Spanish governor of 
Louisiana. 


Shortly after this, according to some histori- 
ans, O’Reilly invited the French delegates to his 
home. They assumed they were to be consulted 
about colony affairs; but instead they were ar- 
rested, thrown into prison, and sentenced to 
death. At 3:00 P.M., October 25, 1769, they went 
before a Spanish firing squad. 

The gentle government so desired by the 
French was apparently not acceptable to the 
Spanish. 


Acadians, Catholicism Shape Culture of a Budding Community 


Call it Petit Manchac, Vermilionville, or 
Lafayette—the area has a providential setting of 
alluvial soils, abundant waterways, lush marshes, 
rich rolling prairies, great underground wealth, 
and, of course, her people. 

Many of the French who came into Louisiana 
never really saw it as a place to make a home or to 
create a new life. Louisiana was merely a place to 
make their fortune—then return to France and 
buy a title. 

Not until the Acadians came, did a people 
finally come to stay. After the English exiled the 
Acadians from Nova Scotia in 1755, they were a 
people without a country. They were unwelcome 
in the colonies; they were unwelcome in France, 
the country of their allegiance; and in England 
they were treated as prisoners. 

Louisiana welcomed the first Acadians in 
1765. They were sent to the Attakapas area from 
New Orleans by Governor Charles Phillippe Au- 
bry, the last French governor. Although the next 
twenty years would see a succession of Spanish 
governors, the Acadians still were welcomed to 
French-speaking, Spanish-governed Louisiana. 

Spain wanted these good, hard-working col- 
onists; and she encouraged the Acadians by giving 
them land, provisions, livestock, seeds, and trans- 
portation. The Acadians settled in their new 


land—adapting to the conditions, be it bayous, 
marshes, or prairies. The land dictated what must 
be done, and they did it. 

The last large group of Acadians arrived in 
1785. This group of 400 families, more than 
1,000 individuals, was transported from France by 
the Spanish government. Spain was by now 
greatly impressed with this hard-working people. 

Land was allotted to the Acadians according 
to the “‘riverbank pattern”’ of survey, used primar- 
ily in Louisiana. This system began each grant at 
the bank of a stream or river and extended at a 
right angle toward the back land, whether woods, 
prairie, or swamp. It followed, then, that grants on 
curved streams would form a triangle on the inner 
curve, or a trapezoid on the outer curve. A grant 
was usually six arpents wide on the river and forty 
arpents deep away from the river. Thus everyone 
had neighbors—all in a row—at least every six 
arpents. The early Acadians, however, built their 
settlements along the water, on the highest and 
best land. 

The Attakapas prairies remained un- 
claimed—although not unused—well after the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1803, so these lands were 
surveyed in the “‘checkerboard pattern’ de- 
veloped by Thomas Jefferson. This was a system 
of squares within squares. A township square was 


surveyed into thirty-six, one-mile square sections, 
and each section (about 640 acres) could be 
halved, quartered, half-quartered, quarter- 
quartered, etc. 

After twenty long years of scattered exile, the 
Acadians were together again in Louisiana as a 
cultural entity comprised of deeply religious 
families. It seemed proper, therefore, for these 
devout Catholics to have their own French- 
speaking priest. 

Father Miguel Bernardo Barriere arrived at 
St. Martin, Poste des Attakapas, on Bayou Teche, 
in 1795. He left France because of the French 
Revolution, and he was welcomed to the new 
world by Bishop Carroll of Baltimore. As Vicar 
General for his bishop, Father Barriere made his 
way westward toward the French speaking col- 
ony; cross-country on foot, down the Mississippi 
in flat boats, and to the Attakapas country in a 
pirogue. 

Soon after he arrived in St. Martin, Father 
Barriere began to travel throughout the mission 
territory assigned to him by Bishop Carroll. He 
was faithful in recording the acts of sacerdotal 
ministry on his mission trips in and around the 
territory which would one day be known as La- 
fayette. 

He writes, too, of the hospitality of his pa- 
rishioners. It was his practice to cross Vermilion 
Bayou between Breaux Bridge and Carencro; 
then to proceed south, re-crossing the Vermilion 
south of the present Lafayette; then go back to St. 
Martin over the Cote Gelee (frozen hills). 

In the Carencro area, he frequently stopped 
at the homes of Mrs. Arcenaux, Pierre Hebert, 
Pierre Bernard, and Francois Carmouche. Farther 
south he would stop at the large plantation of Jean 
Mouton, or the homes of Anselme Thibodeaux or 
Louis Trahan. Still farther down the bayou, he 
enjoyed visits with Mrs. Daigle and the Landrvys. 

Just as the coming of the Acadians paralleled 
events prior to the American Revolution, so 
Father Barriere’s work in the Lafayette area corre- 
sponded with the Louisiana Purchase in 1803. 

The changes of government, from Spain to 
France to the United States, added chaos to ev- 
erything, creating problems from boundary dis- 
putes to unresolved murders. The Lafayette area 
was no exception. Father Barriere was, by associa- 
tion, involved in an alleged murder implicating a 
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Frenchman of noble birth and an Acadian. Al- 
though the murder was never solved, the entire 
community took sides. 

Father Barriere found himself allied with the 
Acadians, because of his ministry among these 
people. Influenced by this allegiance, the aristoc- 
racy of the town was successful in having him 
temporarily removed as pastor, and another pas- 
tor sent to them. 

After moving from the church, however, 
Father Barriere continued his priesthood 
whenever asked. C. C. Robin, a European visiting 
the area at the time, writes a comparison of the 
two separate church groups: 


On Sunday morning, I saw.a great number of people all 
walking toward the same place. | inquired about this from 
one of those whom I met. ‘‘We are going,”’ he said, “‘to hear 
the mass. M. Barriere says mass every Sunday in that 
house ...’’ I could not resist the temptation to see this reli- 
gious meeting (of outcasts) and so! was present at the mass. 

The altar was properly decorated. All of the communi- 
cants showed attentive countenances—very different from 
those I had seen at the parish church, where the new priest 
had replaced M. Barriere. 

There (in the parish church), | saw women coming from 
great distance whipping up the sweating horses of their light 
coaches, arriving to display their sumptuous dresses. The 
men also arrived in haste in order to promenade indolently 
during the short mass, under the galleries of the church and, 
to chat of more profane matters or to ogle the ladies ... 


The two factions were soon ready to come to 
blows over the continued officiating of Father Bar- 
riere as a priest. It became so bad that the day and 
hour were fixed for battle. Fortunately, the newly 
assigned American commandant closed the 
church doors until the matter could be settled. 

Governor William C. Claiborne, when in- 
formed of the situation, referred the affair to the 
head of the Catholic Church in Louisiana; then 
came to see things for himself, coming as a pacifier 
rather than a magistrate. 

The governor gave and attended parties, re- 
placing hatreds with the pleasures of good food 
and drink. It was at this time that Governor 
Claiborne, a widower, met and fell in love with 
Clarisse Duralde, daughter of Martin Milony 
Duralde, another prominent man in the Lafayette 
area. Clarisse Duralde later became Governor 
Claiborne’s second wife. 

Eventually, Father Barriere was given his 
church back, and continued a successful ministry 


to his Acadian families. One of the homes, in 
which he had served Mass while removed from 
the parish church, was that of Jean Mouton, a 
long-time friend. As the area continued to grow 
and prosper, Mouton made a gift of five and a half 
arpents and fifty-four hundredths of an arpent sur- 
face measure to Father Barriere’s church. 

The gift was made official on March 21, 1821, 
as witnessed in the following document: 


Before me, Paul Briant, Judge of the Parish of St. Mar- 
tin, and exofficio Notary Public in and for the said Parish, 
and in presence of the witnesses hereinafter named, who 
also signed; presented himself Mr. Jean Mouton, Sr., a 
farmer inhabiting this parish who, intending to give proof of 
his zeal for the Catholic, Apostolic and Roman religion, has, 
by the presents, made a donation, pure, simple and irrevoc- 
able, under all the guaranteed de facto and de jure, to the 
Trustees administrators of St. John’s Church, for the per- 
petual use and benefit of said church, which has been ac- 
cepted in the name of said church by Mr. Francois Car- 
mouche, one of the aforesaid Trustees administrators, in his 
name... 


... Sieurs Valery Martin and Anaclet Richard, witnesses 
who have signed with Sieur Carmouche and myself, Judge; 
insofar as the donor is concerned, he declared he could not 
write; wherefore he made his mark after having heard the 
reading of this document. 


In 1822, Father Barriere was appointed as 
first pastor to the new parish church, St. John of 
Vermilion. He retired in 1824, and eight days after 
he returned to Bordeaux, France—his birth- 
place—Father Barriere died. 

Jean Mouton’s gift to the church and sub- 
sequent layout of north-south streets and lots 
around the church, created a community. The 
church became the focus of town life, and town 
life became the focus of commercial life in Ver- 
milionville and the future Lafayette. 

Jean Mouton could not foresee that there 
would be some twenty years of struggle for au- 
thority in his church, not only in Vermilionville but 
in all of Louisiana. Between 1825-1844, church 
authority was challenged again and again. Who 
would have the controlling authority—the church 
and its ecclesiastics, or the laymen, as represented 
by the board of trustees? 

Priests arriving from Europe, steeped in 
European Roman Catholicism and European so- 
cial stratification, were shocked to find such a 
loosely-bound, egalitarian society. Here, for in- 
stance, there was no boundary between being a 


Free Mason and a Catholic. Most of the socially, 
economically, and politically prominent men of 
Vermilionville happily belonged to both the Ma- 
sons and the Catholic Church. It became an 
either/or issue concerning who would control the 
church administration—the church or the people. 

In Vermilionville, the Marguillers (board of 
trustees) for St. John of Vermilion wanted final 
consent in the appointment of a pastor; preferably 
an American citizen. Until they were given this 
power, they withheld financial support to the 
priest, and were unwilling to maintain the church 
property. 

In 1828, Father Lawrence Peyretti, who had 
replaced Father Barriere, began writing to his 
bishop in New Orleans, ‘“‘... they (the Marguil- 
lers) want to take away from me the $200.00 regu- 
larly coming to me...” 

Another time he writes, “...I have not 
enough to live on, because the inhabitants do not 
pay...I deem it most unjust...’ Under these 
circumstances Father Peyretti struggled for twelve 
long years. 

After Father Peyretti left St. John’s, he was 
replaced by Father Joseph Billon. Financial sup- 
port for the priest was still in doubt, but Father 
Billon’s nemesis was a Vermilionville Rasputin 
named Bonlacoste. Father Billon wrote to Bishop 
Blanc in New Orleans in 1841: 


oe¢ 


There is a man in the parish, whose name is Bonlacoste, 
acting as private tutor in the house of Mr. Edmond Mouton, 
the sheriff. This man had made up his mind to vex me in 
every way. He is a most dangerous man, who had caused a 
great deal of harm to religion. He claims he was at one time 
Archbishop of Constantinople; but having recognized reli- 
gion to be of no use, he unfrocked himself . . . He whispers 
in the ears of the people that all the ecclesiastics who come to 
this country are bad priests, who are under an interdict, and 
suspended; that he knows more than they all. To myself he 
boasted to have run the parish at the time of Father Pevretti 
who, he said, was his cousin. He wished likewise to give me 
some advice for the government of the parish, and this the 
very first day he came to see me. 


Father Billon left Vermilionville in less than a 
year. He was replaced by Father Antoine Desire 
Megret; and this time the Marguillers had met their 
match. So frustrated were the trustees by Father 
Megret’s tenacity, that they were strongly sus- 
pected of paying a man fifty dollars to give Father 
Megret a beating. 

Father Megret retaliated by refusing to say 


Sunday Mass in Vermilionville, and went instead 
to his outlying Missions in the area. Father Megret 
wrote to his bishop: 


...I resolved to show them that the priesthood which 
they despised was... the sole element of social and com- 
mercial life... What I foresaw has happened; the Marguil- 
lers have lost their popularity; the merchants are against 
them because, as nobody comes to town, there is no busi- 
ness; the good people are opposed to them because they are 
deprived of religious services. 


After a short time Father Megret was able to 
write to his bishop: 


I am sending you herewith a copy of the Deed which 
conveys to you the title to the property of our congrega- 
tion. . . “The Catholic inhabitants who form the congrega- 
tion of the church of St. John, the Evangelist, in the parish of 
Lafayette... dorenounce.. . all civil and political privileges 
granted them by the legislature of this state. . .”’ 


“The undersigned inhabitants, by this same Deed, trans- 


fer the rights and privileges of ownership which they (the 
Marguillers) have over the church of St. John, the Evangelist 
and its dependencies, to the Bishop of the Diocese... at 
present the right Rev. Anthony Blanc .. .’’ Behold, My Lord, 
how Almighty God arranged matters. 


This tug and pull between cleric and laymen 
which had exasperated three successive bishops 
in New Orleans, came to an end in 1844, when 
the Louisiana Supreme Court found for church 
authority. 


Father Megret continued his ministry until 
1853, when yellow fever swept through Ver- 
milionville. One hundred people were hit by the 
black vomit; of these, seventy-three died. Father 
Megret brought the sacraments to the dying 
whenever requested. On December 5, 1853, 
Father Megret became the last fatality of that 
epidemic. 


Growing Community Establishes Law and Order 


Following statehood in 1812, despite the poli- 
tics between church and state, the Lafayette area 
gradually evolved into political entities. On 
January 17, 1823, the state legislature created La- 
fayette Parish from Attakapas County. On March 
11, 1836, the town of Vermilionville was char- 
tered. 

Originally Attakapas County included all land 
south of Opelousas, west of the Atchafalaya River, 
and east of the Mermentau River. Legislation sub- 
divided Attakapas County into St. Martin, St. 
Mary, and Lafayette counties. (The term “‘coun- 
ty’ was changed to “‘parish”’ by an act of the legis- 
lature in 1845.) 

Louisiana Civil Code, first adopted in 1808, 
and expanded in 1825, was written first in French; 
then it was translated into English. As recently as 
the 1970s, the Louisiana Supreme Court upheld 
in Bradford vs. City of Shreveport-1976, the prin- 
ciple that the controlling version of Louisiana Civil 
Code still is in French. 

When Lafayette Parish was created in 1823, 
Jean Mouton realized the value of having the par- 
ish seat, as well as the Catholic Church, to serve 
the area. Once again, he donated land and a small 
frame building opposite the church for a court 
house. This frame building remained the court 
house until 1835. 


ORGINAL PLAN OF VERA LIiCNY 
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Original plan of Vermilionville, 1824. 


The 1830 census, the first census following 
the 1823 formation of Lafayette Parish, showed a 
total population of 5,653, with 3,177 free persons 
and 2,476 slaves. 

In 1836, the Vermilionville charter created a 
social, religious, and political center for the 6,000 
people of the parish. 

The total population of Lafayette Parish in 
1850, was 6,720, and for the first time, the census 
for the village of Vermilionville was taken. A count 
of 173 inhabitants was recorded. 

The last total population figure for Vermilion- 
ville was 866 in 1880. By the 1890 census Ver- 
milionville had become LaFayette and more than 
doubled, to 2,106 residents. (The spelling was 
changed to Lafayette in 1925.) 

The first post office was established as early 
as February 6, 1817, and stood at Vermilion 
Bridge. In 1825, the post office became officially 
Vermilionville. It was Vermilionville until 1884, 
when it became LaFavette. 

At first, mail was carried on horseback. By 
1837, (one year after the charter of Vermilionville) 
the mail was carried by four-horse postcoach from 
New Iberia or Washington, where it arrived by 
boat. By 1880, mail was brought to Vermilionville 
by train; and by 1948, airmail was possible. 
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Map of prairie/swamp country. 
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Vigilantes Formed 


As few as the numbers seem in the 1860 
census—9,009 for Lafayette Parish, 497 for 
Vermilionville—it was necessary for both the par- 
ish and the village to act together against those 
who were law only unto themselves. Such lawless 
behavior as stealing a man’s cattle, robbing an 
isolated plantation home, or burning a store be- 
came more and more a daily occurrence. 

The dispossessed Acadians had learned that 
other people were not to be trusted, and wel- 
comed their own isolation. They felt protected by 
the almost impenetrable swamps on the east, and 
the endless prairies on the west. 

Unfortunately, this same geographical area 
was an invitation to the social outcast. Anyone— 
French, Indian, Black, Spanish—who had killed, 
robbed, or rustled cattle, could simply “‘disap- 
pear’ into the swamp or prairie country. Rumors 
had the prairies populated with gang leaders, and 
the swamplands peopled with runaway slaves. 

At the same time, boundary disputes, un- 
solved murders, false accusations, and phony ac- 
quittals pitted neighbor against neighbor, family 
against family. It was rumored that a number of 


outlaws were known to be the spoiled sons of 
some of the wealthier families of the area. 

Most of the people were honest, hardworking 
residents; but several bad apples were spoiling the 
whole barrel of upstanding citizens. Individuals 
would be caught with the necessary evidence to 
prove they had indeed committed a crime, but the 
local citizens found that unscrupulous lawyers and 
“bought” juries too often acquitted the criminal. 

In 1859, since the courts were failing them, 
the local people took the law into their own hands. 
They organized into vigilance committees, much 
as our modern-day neighborhood watch pro- 
grams, to protect themselves from the criminal 
element and from the hit-and-run of the guerrilla 
tactics; but most of all, to bring criminals to honest 
justice. 

Seven committees were organized. The first 
was in March, 1859, at Cote Gelee (Broussard). 
Major Aurelian St. Julien led this committee. The 
formal proclamation said in part, ‘‘... the jury has 
failed most miserably in its mission. It has been 
guilty, in the face of God anu society, of the abom- 
inable crime of perjury, for when jurors acquit 
those whose guilt is established beyond peradven- 
ture, they commit the crime of perjury... .’’ The 
code of punishment was stated as first penalty, 
exile from the parish; second penalty, the whip; 
third penalty, the rope. 


A similar committee was organized in Ver- 
milionville and was called The Society for Mutual 
Protection. Its constitution was signed by more 
than 200 citizens of the Vermilionville village. 
Alexandre Mouton, former governor, was presi- 
dent of the group; A. D. Boudreau was secretary. 
The executive committee included Desire Judice, 
Hasard Eastin, Rosemond Dugat, Lessin Guidry, 
Jr., V. O. Martin, and Ignance Mouton. Alfred 
Mouton was captain of the forces. 

Despite the prestige and support given by 
Alexandre Mouton, there was criticism of the vigi- 
lance committees. There were certain judges and 
lawyers, and particularly Governor R. C. Wick- 
liffe, who felt the committees were as unlawful as 
the criminals’ behavior. 

The criminal element was led by Jean Bap- 
tiste Chiasson. They called themselves the Anti- 
Vigilantes. In August of 1859, the Anti-Vigilantes 
challenged the vigilance committees of Cote 
Gelee and Vermilionville to a battle at the outlaws’ 


Portrait of Governor Alexandre Mouton. 


stronghold, which was located at Emilien 
Lagaranges’ home at Bayou Queue Tortue in the 
southwest part of Lafayette Parish. 

On that day the various vigilance committees 
met at Terrence Begnaud’s plantation. Some 
came as far away as Calcasieu Parish. There were 
600 horsemen and one secret weapon, a brass 
cannon. 

In the early morning hours of September 3, 
1859, the 600 horsemen quietly arrived at the out- 
laws’ headquarters. They aimed their brass can- 
non at Lagaranges’ house. Without a shot being 
fired from the cannon, most of the Anti-Vigilantes 
panicked and ran. 

Alexandre Mouton and Major St. Julien ac- 
cepted the surrender of the remaining Anti- 
Vigilantes. Those who had fled were rounded up, 
and by six o'clock that evening, all outlaws had 
been given exile or the whip; sometimes both. 

The vigilance committees, organized in 
March, 1859, disbanded in September, 1859. In 
less than a year they had accomplished what they 
had set out to do. 


i Civil War Years 


Brave Community Perseveres Through Devastation 


Just as antebellum times were the best of 
times for many Louisianians, so the Civil War and 
Reconstruction were the worst. 

Louisiana was one of the last states to secede 
from the Union. According to some historians, the 
majority of the 50,000 people who went to the 
polls in the November election of 1860, voted 
against secession; but within a few months the 
large plantation owners and slave holders had 
won their bid for secession. The Ordinance of 
Secession was overwhelmingly passed in January, 
1361 0y a vote of 113 to 17. 

As president of the convention, former gov- 
ernor Alexandre Mouton of Vermilionville de- 
clared from the house chamber in Baton Rouge, 
“In virtue of the vote just announced, I now de- 
clare the connection between the state of Louisi- 
ana and the Federal Union dissolved; and that she 
is a free, sovereign and independent power.”’ 

The Ordinance of Secession Convention then 
moved to New Orleans. On February 11, 1861, 
Alexandre Mouton, along with Lieutenant- 
Governor H. M. Hyams, and a military escort, 
went to Lafayette Square for a formal ceremony 
to raise the newly designed state-national flag. 
This flag flew until April, 1862, when federal 
troops occupied New Orleans. 

The first Lafayette Parish troop of twenty-five 


recruits was formed in St. Martinville. Very soon 
after, the Acadian Guards, formed in Vermilion- 
ville. Officers of the company were Captain Alfred 
Mouton, a graduate of West Point and son of 
Alexandre Mouton; first lieutenant, William 
Mouton; second lieutenant, Polk Bailey; and third 
lieutenant, Thelismar Comeaux. 

Two more full companies were organized. 
Eraste Mouton, William Campbell and Ernest Mar- 
tin were officers with the second company; W. C. 
Crow, A. Moss, Pancross Rein and Josephy 
Lovier were officers of the third company. 

As with many of the Confederate soldiers, 
these parish companies were simply citizen- 
soldiers, using their own guns and their own 
horses, with very little military training. The La- 
fayette Parish Police Jury voted $6,000 to each 
company for supplies, as evidence of popular 
support in this area at the beginning of the war. 

The Acadian Guards fought their first battle at 
Shiloh in Tennessee in April, 1862; and their last 
battle in April, 1864. In the interim the federal 
troops passed through Vermilionville three times. 
They moved northward in the spring and fall of 
1863, and moved back to New Iberia in 1864. 

Sherman’s march through Georgia receives 
popular attention, but the devastation in Louisi- 
ana was far worse. 


The Awkward Squad. 


Edwin A. Davis, professor of history at Loui- 
siana State University says that ‘“‘there was more 
destruction of property, in point of total value, in 
Louisiana than in any other state. The northeast- 
ern section for a hundred miles west of the Missis- 
sippi, the Red River Valley south of Natchitoches, 
the area from Alexandria to Opelousas and down 
the Teche, and the Bayou Lafourche country, 
were burned out, looted, and made desolate. 
Many federal commanding officers deliberately 
ordered this devastation, or by their actions let 
their troops know that such destruction would not 
be punished.” 

Union General Banks wrote that he confis- 
cated over 20,000 horses, mules and cattle; over 
5,000 bales of cotton, and many hogsheads of 
sugar. Colonel A. J. H. Duganne also wrote that 
carts, chaises, family coaches, saddles, harnesses, 
and debris of Attakapas confiscation were in- 
voiced, via rail, to New Orleans auction blocks. 
Then the town “‘would just happen’”’ to catch fire. 

In the spring of 1863, General Banks took the 
road through Franklin, New Iberia, Cote Gelee 
(Broussard), Vermilionville, and Opelousas on his 
way to Alexandria. Pinhook Bridge (still in the ap- 


proximate location today) was burned by the reb- 
els. 

By fall of 1863, General Banks was no longer 
as concerned with bringing Louisiana back into 
the Union as he was with France’s obvious viola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine. The Confederate 
States had hoped to enlist European powers on 
their side. Great Britain and Spain had a ‘‘wait 
and see’’ attitude. Napoleon III, more impatient 
and still hoping to get a foothold in the North 
American continent, set Maximillian of Austria up 
as Emperor of Mexico. Napoleon III thought he 
could do this with impunity because the United 
States was too involved with its civil war to notice 
European interference in North or South America. 
Maximillian’s threat forced the Union troops to 
move westward. General Banks’ desire to reestab- 
lish U.S. claims in Texas was then the second de- 
structive march through Vermilionville. 

Although Banks’ Texas campaign was sup- 
posed to be secret, it was popular knowledge in 
October, 1863, that the Federal troops would 
head west for the Sabine River out of Vermilion- 
ville. Thus it was that Alexandre Mouton and 
other politically prominent personages were found 
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in Opelousas during this second invasion by fed- 
eral troops. Alexandre Mouton had remained at 
home during the spring expedition. Along with 
other prominent persons, he was put in prison in 
New Orleans for four months. 

The rest of his family remained at Ile Copal 
on the Vermilion Bayou, about where LeRosen 
School is today. They were confined to the upper 
rooms of their own house. From there they 
watched more than six thousand union men and 
officers set up camp outside the Mouton home, 
take over the kitchen and all food supplies, and 
tear apart the sugarhouse for its wood. 

The preceding day, October 9, believing the 
rebels were waiting in great numbers at Pinhook 
Bridge, the Federal troops had made a dramatic 
stand on the Broussard side of the Bayou. Three 
battery units, one each from Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts and Illinois, together with the First U.S. 
Artillery, were ranged up front along the Vermilion 
Bayou. To the left and right of these batteries were 
two union cavalries. To the rear were two divi- 
sions, each with the capability of independent ac- 
tions. One of these divisions was in reserve. Also 
in reserve was a large body of troops, one brigade. 
There on that hot October day, thousands of 
Union men arrayed themselves against the rebels. 

What the Federal troops did not know was 
that there were only two raggle-taggle Rebel 
cavalry units at Pinhook Bridge. The Rebels took 
one look and common sense sent them on their 
northward way after destroying Pinhook Bridge. 
Pinhook Bridge was burned for the second time. 

When the smoke of all the Yankee artillery 


and the burning bridge had cleared away, no one 
on either side had been killed. The Union troops 
immediately begain to re-build Pinhook Bridge. A 
pontoon bridge was finished that night. 

Not willing to wait for the bridge to be rebuilt, 
other marauding Federal troops forded the river 
which was lower than it had been in years, and 
swarmed over Joseph Sosthen Mouton’s Walnut 
Grove plantation in what is now Bendel Gardens. 
What the Union soldiers could not eat or take with 
them, they maliciously destroyed. 

The next day, October 10, 1863, two miles 
up the river from Joseph Mouton’s, more than six 
thousand men set up camp at Alexandre 
Mouton’s Ile Copal, (Sweet Gum Grove). Forag- 
ing groups set out, ranging widely for miles in 
search of livestock, poultry and vegetables. They 
took anything on wheels to help them carry the 
food and wood—wood for campfires, wood for 
sleeping boards, and wood for floor boards for 
their tent city. 

The little village of Vermilionville, so close to 
the sprawling Union camp at Ile Copal, was pro- 
tected from foragers; but no one protected the 
wealthy plantation owners along the Vermilion 
from the plundering soliders. The Moutons, 
Crows, Chreightons, Thibodeauxs, and many 
others were left with nothing. Staples, such as cot- 
ton or hogsheads of sugar, that they themselves 
had not hidden or dumped into the Bayou, were 
confiscated by the Union troops. All their food, 
livestock and flour, was taken. What was not 
smashed or hauled off, was burned. 

Early Sunday morning, October 11, 1863, 


Federal troops under the command of General William B. Franklin crossing Bayou Vermilion, October 10, 1863. 


ng to camp. 
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Foragers return 


Refugees from war. 


General William B. Franklin led his thousands of 
Union infantry, cavalry, artillery batteries, and 
supply trains into Vermilionville and up what is 
now Jefferson Street. Everyone knew that Gen- 
eral Banks was heading for Texas. When the 
Union troops did not take the Landry Road 
(Eraste Landry Road today) out of Vermilionville, 
which would have taken them across the open 
prairie to the Sabine River, local couriers raced to 
warn everyone that the Federal troops were 
headed, not for Texas, but for Carencro and 
north. Once again the road to Opelousas was 
clogged with frightened refugees, carrying every- 
thing possible with them. They went on horse- 
back, in wagons, on foot, in wheelbarrows, and 
buggies. Union soldiers found very little to plun- 
der along the road north. 

Meanwhile, Union Major General C. C. 
Washburn, taking measures against any guerrilla 
activities, asked all the citizens of Vermilionville 
and Lafayette Parish to take an Oath of Allegiance 
to the U.S. flag. According to some observers, 
they came from everywhere, by the hundreds, es- 
pecially those avoiding conscription. Most of these 
people probably thought of themselves as neutral, 
wanting no part of the war. They also hoped to 
protect themselves and their families from further 
destruction and plundering of their property. 

Recruits volunteered with enthusiasm at the 
beginning of the war; but by 1862, the one- 
year-men were going home, and few men were 
willing to replace them. Therefore, the Confeder- 
ate Congress passed the Conscription Act in April, 
1862. The Conscription Act declared all able men, 
18 though 35, then 18 through 45, available for 
three years military duty. There were the usual 
loop-holes. For example, you could hire an able- 
bodied substitute to go fight in your place, but few 
could afford to do this. 

Many a hard working man deserted or 
evaded conscription because he never owned a 
slave and had no desire to defend the planter’s 
way of life. A popular slogan among Confederate 
soldiers was, ‘‘a rich man’s war, but a poor man’s 
fight.” These were not the same men as the 
Jayhawkers, though they were often treated the 
same when tracked down for deserting or avoid- 
ing conscription. They were often summarily shot, 
hanged, or brutalized. 

The Jayhawkers were lawless men— 


Jayhawker depredations—‘‘Your money or your life!”’ 


deserters and draft dodgers among them—but or- 
ganized, mounted and armed. The Jayhawkers 
were the same breed of men that forced the Vigi- 
lance Committees into action in 1869. They 
preyed on the federal and confederate armies as 
well as the helpless citizens of the area. 

After confrontations with the Federal troops 
by the Rebels in November, 1863, at Buzzard’s 
Prairie and Bayou Bourbeaux, Union General 
Franklin decided that falling back to New Iberia, 
through Carencro and Vermilionville, would keep 
him more easily supplied and yet not prevent a 
march toward Sabine if so ordered. Once again 
this area was pillaged, sacked, and stripped. 
Hardly a wooden building along the way re- 
mained standing. And, for the third time, Pinhook 
Bridge was burned. This time it was Union soldiers 
who poured coal-oil over it and set it ablaze. 

In April, 1864, after months and miles of con- 
tinual rear-guarded actions against General 
Banks, General Taylor, with the Confederate 
cavalry and infantry, stopped in the hilly, wooded 
land south of Mansfield. There the Confederates 
made charge after charge. They stopped Banks at 
Mansfield as he tried to go up the Red River to 
Shreveport. It was at Mansfield that General 
Alfred Mouton gave his life for the Confederacy. 

The physical losses during the war were 
heavy in Vermilionville and Lafayette Parish. 
Everyone of every persuasion suffered. Later, re- 
crimination was even worse. There were accusa- 


Poverty was everywhere. 


tions and denials that would tear and scar people 
for generations. Who were Union loyalists? Who 
claimed foreign citizenship? Who did or did not 
take the Oath of Allegiance? Who were or were 
not conscript evaders? Who were Jayhawkers? 
Who hunted the Jayhawkers down? Coupled with 
Reconstruction, indeed this was the worst of 
times. 

When the war ended April 9, 1865, control of 
the state government was taken over by men re- 
turning from the Confederate army and sympa- 
thizers to the rebel cause. In 1867, the U.S. Con- 
gress enacted the Military Reconstruction Act. 
This put confederate states under military rule 
until all qualified voters, including blacks, were 
registered. Military rule prevailed until a constitu- 
tional convention formulated a constitution that 
would give suffrage to blacks and guarantee basic 
civil rights. ‘ 

With military rule, the legislature was con- 
trolled by freedmen and Union men, natives 
(scalawags) and immigrants (carpetbaggers), all 
part of the Radical-Republican party. In the House 


of Representatives, fifty percent of the members 
were Negroes. In the Senate, twenty percent were 
Negroes during Henry C. Warmoth’s term as gov- 
ernor. 

Warmoth’s Lieutenant Governor was Oscar 
J. Dunn, a Negro. Dunn died in office. P. B. S. 
Pinchback, a mulatto, and president of the senate, 
replaced him. When Warmoth was impeached, 
P. B. S. Pinchback became governor. 

Louisiana was nearly involved in another civil 
war within its own borders. Race riots and taking- 
the-law-into-your-own-hands was the order of the 
day. The Ku Klux Klan spread fear and terror 
among Blacks. Knights of the White Camelia 
frightened scalawags and carpetbaggers. The 
Peoples Leagues organized to resist the payment 
of taxes to the federally supported state govern- 
ment. The Union League was organized by Radi- 
cals in their efforts to retain supremacy. 

In Vermilionville and Lafayette Parish, the ef- 
fort to return political power to the white popula- 
tion was made through groups known as the 
White League. The Vermilionville White League 
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Governor P.B.S. Pinchback. 


Club organized and adopted unanimously many 
resolutions. Most important to them was the 
‘* |. declaration of principles that will unite (us) in 
one solid and compact opposition to radical rule 
and Negro supremacy.’’ Fourteen White League 
Clubs were organized in Lafayette Parish in Au- 
gust and September, 1874. Fear, violence, shoot- 
ings, and hangings were the methods used to 
eliminate Negro voting. 

Not until the 1876 presidential election was in 
the balance, did the struggle for white supremacy 
end. Both the Democrats and the Radical- 
Republicans in Louisiana declared their candi- 
dates for state office, including the governor, as 
winners. Again, with the support of Federal 
troops, the Radicals, carpetbaggers, scalawags, 
and Blacks continued in office. 

Democrat Samuel J. Tilden lost his bid to the 
presidency when Republican Rutherford B. Hayes 
promised Louisianians that he would withdraw all 
Federal troops from Louisiana if the state would 
support him. With federal support and authority 
gone, the radical electors had to step down. Dem- 
ocrat Francis T. Nicholls became the governor of 
Louisiana in 1877. 

The White Leagues’ purpose had been ac- 
complished. 


Annual reunion of Civil War veterans, October 1929, in Lafayette. 
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Iron Horse Brings Prosperity 


After the war, railroads were the wave and 
hope of the future, in the south and in the north. It 
was the Mouton family that foresaw the economic 
value of railroads for the whole Attakapas area. 

As with all issues, there were other views, 
other reasons not to have a railroad in Vermilion- 
ville. Foremost was the great fear of yellow fever, 
a mortal enemy. There were then as many causes 
and cures offered as there were doctors. 

Dr. Clapp, a Presbyterian minister in New Or- 
leans, witnessed many deathbed scenes from yel- 
low fever and wrote of them in 1856. 


Often I have met and shook hands with some blooming, 
handsome young man today and in a few hours afterwards, | 
have been called to see him in the black vomit, with profuse 
hemorrhages from the mouth, nose, ears, eyes and even the 
toes; the eyes prominent, glistening, yellow, and staring; the 
face discolored with orange color and dusky red... 

The physiognomy of the yellow fever corpse is usually 
sad, sullen, and perturbed; the countenance dark, mottled, 
livid, swollen, and stained with blood and black vomit; the 
veins of the face and whole body become distended, and 
look as if they were going to burst; and though the heart has 
ceased to beat, the circulation of the blood sometimes con- 
tinues for hours, quite as active as in life. 


Actually, the blood did not continue to circu- 
late as Dr. Clapp believed. Rather, the very high 
temperature of the patient and the warm climate 
prevented the blood from clotting. 


No one yet knew that the mosquito was the 
carrier of the disease. Periodic experience had 
shown that an epidemic would begin in New Or- 
leans and trace its way through Louisiana, town 
by town, village by village. So, it was a justifiable 
fear that the train and its travelers would bring 
yellow fever to Lafayette from the port city of New 
Orleans. 

The last epidemic in 1905, so frightened La- 
fayette citizens that they placed armed guards at 
the railroad station and all roads leading into town 
to prevent travelers from entering the town. 

Alexandre Mouton, as a former governor and 
U.S. Senator, was very influential in bringing the 
railroad to Lafayette. Other men of the area in- 
volved in promoting the railroad were Robert 
Cade (his son Overton Cade became Railroad 
Commissioner for this district), Conrad Debaillon, 
members of the De Clouet family, E. H. Martine, 
John H. Overton, and Joaquin Revillon. These 
men, with Alexandre Mouton, chartered the New 
Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western Railroad 
in 1852. John Overton, a judge in Lafayette Par- 
ish, gave up his judgeship to become the second 
president of the New Orleans, Opelousas and 
Great Western Railroad, a position he held until 
L577. 

Unfortunately the Civil War nearly destroyed 


all the existing railroads in the south. In 1861, 
there were only 390 miles of track in Louisiana— 
the longest line only eighty-eight miles long. Be- 
fore the war, the New Orleans, Jackson & Great 
Northern Railroad had forty-nine locomotives, 
thirty-seven passenger cars, and five hundred and 
fifty freight, baggage, and gravel cars. After the 
war there were only four locomotives, four 
passenger cars, thirty-six freight cars, and no 
track. 

During Reconstruction there was neither 
money in the private sector of the south, nor in the 
state treasury. Something had to be done. 
Everywhere in the United States railroads were 
seen as the key to future prosperity. Thus railroads 
were subsidized by federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments with northern capital. 

But let Henry Clay Warmoth, the much 
maligned Reconstruction governor, 1868-1873, 
explain in his own words one of the ways the 


bonded debt of Louisiana increased from 
$6,000,000 to $25,000,000. 


... 1 found the State and the city of New Orleans bank- 
rupt... Our public roads were mere mud trails; there was 
not a hard-surfaced road in the whole state... The city of 
New Orleans had but four paved streets. . . 

The sugar, cotton and rice planters were without money 
or credit, and their land and buildings having been neglected 
for four years, were in a state of dilapidation; their labor was 
disorganized; their mules and horses were gone, and imple- 
ments scattered. The people were almost without hope. 

There was a demand by the progressive businessmen of 


Louisiana for more railroads... A company was formed in 
New York City, who applied to our Legislature for a Charter 
to build a railroad from the city of Mobile, Alabama, through 
New Orleans to Houston, Texas, with a branch to Shreve- 
port. New Orleans press and the Chamber of Commerce and 
all other commercial bodies were in favor. 

The charter was granted by the Legislature, together 
with state aid in large amounts to expedite the construction. 
The state aid was most liberal, possibly too liberal... but 
every railroad in this state had been built by issuance of State 
and City bonds, also by direct taxes on the people; when we 
know the state of Illinois gave millions of acres of land to aid 
the construction of the Illinois Central Railroad, that the 
United States Government gave millions of acres of land—in 
fact, almost an empire—in aid of construction of the great 
Pacific Railroad and that the people of Cincinnati had but 
recently voted 10 millions of dollars for a railroad to Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, we may regard as insignificant the aid 
which we gave this railroad, in view of its transcending im- 
porlrance ye. : 

Of course, our political enemies howled at these ‘‘ex- 
travagances”’ and condemned me, but they would not have 
failed to do this if | had induced the Legislature to pass a bill 
to re-enact The Ten Commandments or The Lord’s Prayer. 


The capital for the work did not exist in the 
south. This caused most Louisiana railroads to 
come under the control of northern capitalists. 
The New Orleans, Opelousas & Great Western, as 
envisioned by Alexandre Mouton and the other 
men of the parish, finally came under the control 
of northerner Charles Morgan. Morgan’s main 
interest was enhancing his steamships on the Gulf 
by getting passengers, via railroad, to his ships at 
port. 


Convicts building roadway and tracks. 


Morgan did much to improve the almost 
non-existent railroad. The name was changed to 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Line. The track was 
changed to standard gauge, road beds were raised 
above high-water flooding, and his railroad head- 
quarters were moved from New Orleans (judged 
as too expensive for business) to Brashear City. 
The move opened up some 700 jobs. Brashear 
City gratefully changed its name to Morgan City. 


It was not until after Morgan was dead and 
Reconstruction was over, that tracks were laid 
from Morgan City along the Bayou Teche and 
across the prairies to meet tracks running from 
Houston to the Sabine River. 

It was in 1877, when the Morgan people were 
planning a railroad from New Orleans to the west, 
that young John Charles Buchanan presented 
them with two routes he had personally surveyed 
from New Orleans. One route went through Baton 
Rouge, Lafayette and westward; the other route 
went through Brashear City (Morgan City), La- 
fayette and westward. 

The route chosen was the one through 
Brashear City. Most of the manual work was done 
by convicts leased by the state to the railroad. It 
was grueling work. Sometimes the swamp and the 
mosquitoes were more than a man could take. 
Buchanan supervised the entire building of the 
roadway and tracks. After completion he became 
superintendent of the new railroad. 

In 1880, the first passenger train arrived in 
Vermilionville. The train was met by an enthusias- 
tic crowd of excited citizens. The railroad com- 
pany provided Alexandre Mouton, along with his 
associates and friends, a special railway car for the 
trip back to New Orleans, in appreciation of their 
help in making the railway to Vermilionville a real- 
ity. 

By 1881, the railroad extended from New Or- 
leans, through Vermilionville, to Houston. By 
February, 1883, one could travel from New Or- 
leans, via Vermilionville, to San Antonio to meet 
the train coming from San Francisco. 

Back in 1834, when Jean Mouton died, his 
property in and around the budding village of 
Vermilionville was inherited by three of his 
sons—Alexandre, Cesaire, and Antoine Emile. 
They put into writing that they would each con- 
tribute his share of lots for the future development 
of the village. In those antebellum years, Ver- 


milionville was surrounded by cattle ranches and 
sugar and cotton plantations. It was the center of 
much wealth, most of which was later ruined by 
the war and Reconstruction. 

Charles Mouton, also a son of Jean Mouton, 
had property farther from the village. The planta- 
tion home of Charles and his wife Julie Latiolais 
was located at what would become the intersec- 
tion of Garfield and Polk Streets. From the front 
door of their home the Moutons could see the 
home of their son, Eraste. His property is today 
the corner of West Congress and Buchanan 
Street, across from the modern, high-rise 
Guaranty Bank. 

In the early 1880s, Madam Charles Mouton 
(whose daughter Josephine was married to J. C. 
Buchanan) sold her home and much of her plan- 
tation to the newly arrived railroad company. On 
this site the company located its tracks, station and 
offices. The plantation home was given to Judge 
J. G. Parkerson for his services and negotiation of 
the sale. Through Parkerson’s daughter Eppie 
Mills, the house still remains in the William P. Mills 
family and still stands proudly on Garfield Street. 

A few short years after the first train came to 
Vermilionville, the town became division head- 
quarters for Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Line. 
Expansion facilities at first were simply a freight 
yard and a roundhouse. By 1890, a new eighteen 
stall roundhouse was built; and within the next 
five years, the freight yard was expanded. A work- 
shop, freight depot and storehouses were also 
built. Probably the most important aspect of the 
railroad activitiy in Vermilionville was the payroll 
of more than fifty men. For the first time since 
Reconstruction, hard cash was circulating in the 
community. 

By the late 1890s, the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road operated the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Line from New Orleans to California. 

In 1900, twenty years after the arrival of the 
first passenger locomotive—The Sabine—the 
population of LaFayette had doubled to 3,314. 
Lafayette, by now a hub city, thrived as a service 
and distribution center for the whole Attakapas 
area. From here, sugar cane, syrup, cotton, live- 
stock, and sweet potatoes were shipped. Town 
merchants were happily catering to everyone from 
town and country. There were a surprising num- 
ber of clothing stores; there were livery stables 


Aerial of Southern Pacific freight yard. 
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and blacksmith shops; there were hotels, saloons, 
drug stores, and even an opera house! The 
streets, not yet paved, were narrow and either 
deep in dust or deep in mud. 

The railroad changed the direction of the 
town’s growth. Jefferson Street was extended, 
perpendicular to the railroad tracks. Earlier busi- 
nesses had established themselves.in relation to 
the church and the courthouse. After the railroad 
came, businesses established themselves along 
the length of Jefferson Street—the way to the 
train station. 

Except in hotels, there were no restaurants. A 
restaurant, however, operated in the building that 
housed all the railroad offices, with accommoda- 
tions for the lay-over railroad crews. The Brown 
News Restaurant was for the use of the working 
crews, but it also became the social center for the 
young people of the town. A favorite recreational 
activity for a young lady of the time was to put on 
her prettiest dress, and arm in arm with her best 
friend, walk down to the train depot to watch the 
passenger train come in. Of course, more impor- 
tant than the arrival of the train, were the young 
men of the town who were also at the depot, 
watching the trains arrive and the pretty girls pass 
by. 

Romance was so much a part of the railroad 
world to Lafayette that in 1923, the Southern 
Pacific Railroad purchased the engine Sabine, 
which had pulled the first passenger train into 
Vermilionville, and presented it to the city of La- 
Fayette. It was on display at the Southern Pacific 
Railroad Depot until World War II, when the citi- 
zens donated it as scrap iron to the war effort. 

Before the Civil War there were 300 miles of 
track in Louisiana. By 1910—the heyday of 
railroading—practically all the commercial centers 
of Louisiana were connected by 5,500 miles of 
rail. By 1920, a decline had begun. The big 
lumber industry had cut itself out of trees and was 
beginning to abandon some railroad lines. Other 
railroad lines were no longer profitable. By 1930, 
the track mileage was 4,743, and it went down to 
4 357 miles in 1940. World War II simply delayed 
the inevitable. Just as railroads had made cattle 
drives and steamboats obsolete, now trucks and 
airlines have taken their toll on the railroad indus- 


try. 
In an earlier time, another grandchild of 


Wagons of cabbages at a Southern Pacific box car. 


Charles Mouton (and son of Charles Homer 
Mouton) might have devoutly wished for a train 
service, as he sat on the back of his horse in a 
soaking rain, while driving cattle to market. An- 
drew Herron Mouton spent most of his adult life 
driving cattle for his maternal grandfather Lasti 
Dupre. He began as a young boy and continued 
until 1886, when the railroads ended the cattle 
drives. 

The cattle industry floufished on the open, 
lush Attakapas prairie west of Vermilionville and 
Opelousas. There the cattle roamed the open 
range until they were three or four years old. 
About 3,000 calves were branded annually by 
Dupre. From this number it was estimated that 
Lasti had 12,000 head of cattle. This allowed two 
to three hundred head of cattle to be sold two or 
three times a year, to the ever-demanding New 
Orleans market. 

Miss Ann Buchanan was the niece of Andrew 
Herron Mouton and to her he was “‘Uncle Major.” 
He lived to be a very old man and often visited 
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Lastie Dupre, at one time one of the wealthiest cattle 
owners on the Attakapas prairies. 


Miss Buchanan and her mother, Josephine 
Eugenie Mouton, on Lee Avenue, where Miss 
Buchanan still lives. On one of these visits Uncle 
Major gave Miss Buchanan his cattle-drive sched- 
ule. 


Uncle Major’s Itinerary 


There were usually five drivers plus Uncle 
Major for 150-200 head of cattle. Each day’s 
travel was pretty well established by the time 
Uncle Major was working for his grandfather. 
They averaged twenty miles a day. 

The cattle roamed everywhere on the open 
prairie, so they had to be gathered together into a 
corral before the men commenced the drive. The 
walls were made of posts in the ground, close to- 
gether. The posts were strong enough so that only 
rawhide strings lapped them together. The men 
could pass between the posts, but the cattle could 
not. 

The first day’s drive began the day after cor- 
ralling the cattle. This was the longest drive, thirty 
miles from the corral to the home place. Grand- 
mother Dupre said that she could see the clouds of 
dust in the distance early in the morning on the 
open prairie. By nightfall the cattle were in the 


home pasture, thirty miles from the roundup cor- 
ral. 

The second day, they drove the cattle from 
the home place twenty miles northeast to what is 
now Palmetto. Another twenty miles north- 
northeast on the third day and then they camped 
at what is now Simmesport. 

The next morning the excitement began. It 
was here they crossed the Atchafalaya. The cur- 
rent was always bad, but especially so after the 
summer rains. Here, the ‘‘swimmers”’ lived and 
worked. 

The swimmers would jump into the water and 
grab the horns of the lead steers, while drivers 
behind the herd would crack their whips, singing 
and chanting, creating a rhythm while forcing the 
rest of the herd to plunge into the river following 
the lead steers and swimmers. The drivers did 
their best to keep the cattle from becoming 
frightened and stampeding. 


Without the swimmers, the cattle could not 
have crossed the Atchafalaya safely; and without 
the lead steers, the cattle would never have 
crossed at all. Because of this, the lead steers were 
kept for future crossings and never sold. 


Andrew Herron Mouton spent most of his adult life 
driving cattle for his grandfather, Lastie Dupre. 


Once across the Atchafalaya, they went an- 
other twenty miles southward to what was called 
then The New Texas Landing, on the west side of 
the Mississippi River. 

The next day, and another twenty miles 
southward, would find them at a place on the river 
in the West Baton Rouge vicinity. 

The sixth day, and twenty miles farther south, 
put them in the area of Plaquemine. 

Staying west of the Mississippi River, they 
would arrive at Donaldsonville on the seventh 
day. 

The eighth day would bring them into St. 
James Parish, and the ninth and last day brought 
the herd to Vacherie. (Vacherie is a French word 
for cattle ranch.) 

Uncle Major never crossed the Mississippi 
with the cattle. Aycock and Co. bought them on 
the west side, slaughtered the cattle, and delivered 
the beef into New Orleans. Usually the cattle sold 
for four or five dollars a head. 

People who lived along the way could make 
hard-to-come-by cash by providing accommo- 
dations for the cattle and the drivers. It was best to 
have a fenced pasture with running water and a 
place for the cattle drivers to sleep. If there was a 
fenced pasture, the drivers could relax. 

If there was no fence, the drivers slept on the 
ground with their cabresse (horsehair rope) en- 
circling them for protection from snakes. The driv- 
ers rotated the watch during the night, two drivers 
at a time, keeping the herd quiet. 

If Uncle Major knew that a fenced pasture 
with fresh water was available that night, he would 
send one of his men on a fast horse to tell the 
owners they would be there. When they arrived, 
gumbo would be waiting for them. 

When the weather was bad, the drivers and 
cattle would stay in the same place. Uncle Major 


said that if it was pouring rain, it was hard to get 
the cattle in the mood for traveling. 

Fenced pastures were important to cattle 
drives. In this part of the country most of the 
fences were planted rather than built. Osage 
Orange or bois d’arc (‘““‘bow wood’’), as it was 
called by the French, was planted as boundaries 
and fences because they grew easily and fast.. The 
Osage orange was planted three to four feet apart. 
The branches grew as heavy and thick as the 
trunk, which did not grow much above twenty-five 
feet. The branches were split and arched to the 
ground. Shoots would grow off to form a solid 
wall. At one time many of the property lines in the 
Lafayette area were bois d’arc hedgs. 

Uncle Major said that if they were ever ina 
hurry to ship the cattle, they drove them from 
Grandpa Lasti’s place six miles to the Washington 
wharf where there were boats to take cattle. From 
there it took several days by boat to get to New 
Orleans. This was seldom done, however; be- 
cause they paid two or three dollars a head to 
transport the cattle, and they were seldom paid 
more than four or five dollars a head by the 
slaughter house. The long land route was eighty 
percent cheaper. 

Coming back home from Vacherie, the cattle 
drivers easily covered forty miles a day on a horse. 
Because they were carrying gold or silver in their 
money belts, the drivers also carried their six- 
shooters. Though he made the trip two or three 
times a year for about forty years, Uncle Major 
was never robbed. 

After 1886, cattle drives faded into history as 
railroads carried cattle to market. Uncle Major had 
perhaps lived every little boys’ dream of riding 
herd on cattle while his generation made the trans- 
ition to that miracle of technology, the self- 
propelled engine. 
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Lafayette Wins “The New School” 


At the turn of the century LaFayette was at 
last beginning to prosper. The way the citizens 
dressed, the way they walked, the way they 
talked, and their hopes for the future reflected 
their optimism. For the first time Lafayette and its 
extended parish family could dare to feel they 
were a thriving community, where good things 
could happen. 

The coming of the railroad had been the turn- 
ing point, and now they had won “‘the new 
school” for their community by making the best 
offer against other competing towns. 

Robert Martin, elected senator in 1896 to the 
Louisiana Senate from the thirteenth district 
(which was Iberia, Lafayette, and St. Martin Par- 
ishes), knew first hand the need for schooling in 
southwest Louisiana. In 1896, it was very difficult 
to get schooling above the elementary level, and 
there was no high school in Lafayette Parish. 

Senator Martin, for example, who was born 
in Breaux Bridge, went to St. Martinville’s paro- 
chial school for his elementary education. He then 
had to go all the way to New Orleans for his high 
school years. So, in 1896, he introduced a bill to 
provide an institution of higher learning in his sec- 
tion of the state. 

However, it was not until July, 1898, that 
Senator Martin’s proposed bill became law. It was 


Senator Robert Martin, father of USL. 


another three years, September, 1901, before 
classes would actually begin. 

Legislation had placed the new school in the 
thirteenth district, but where in the thirteenth dis- 
trict would be decided by the community with the 
best offer. Lafayette, New Iberia, and Scott were 
the final bidders in what was some very lively 
competitive bidding. : 

A board of trustees appointed by Governor 
Murphey Foster reviewed the bids in October, 
1899. Besides Governor Foster and Senator Mar- 
tin, a selection committee and the state superin- 
tendent of education toured each of the proposed 
sites in January, 1900. 


The selection committee included: Dr. James A. Lee of 
New Iberia, General Albert Estopinal of St. Bernard, Profes- 
sor Brown Ayres of New Orleans, John Charles Buchanan of 
Lafayette, Amos L. Ponder of Sabine, J. G. Lee of Ouachita, 
and Thomas Lewis of St. Landry. 


New Iberia was offering fifty acres of wood- 
land near the center of town, railroad facilities, 


and a ten year—five mil tax on all city property. 
However, the parish of Lafayette had voted a two 
mil tax for ten years on all parish property. In 
addition, the town of Lafayette offered twenty-five 
acres of land on the edge of town, donated by Mr. 
Crow Girard and his mother Mrs. Maxime Girard. 
Also included was a cash donation of $8,000 plus 
important railroad facilities. Alcide Judice of Scott 
offered 100 arpents of land or $50,000 to the 
board of trustees if Scott were to be chosen as the 
site of the new school. 

The committee knew that the commercial 
and moneyed interests in New Iberia were against 
a special tax. In Lafayette, however, The First Na- 
tional Bank (whose president was Crow Girard) 
offered an additional $10,000 loan against the 
proposed property tax voted by the citizens of La- 
fayette. The board of trustees chose Lafayette, 
five to two, as the home of Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Industrial Institute (SLII). 

This board had already chosen twenty-eight 


President Edwin L. Stephens, in center, and left to right, Louis Leo Judice, in hat, merchant and banker; Donaldson 
Caffery, businessman; Dr. Felix Girard, physician; and John Cameron Nickerson, planter, about 1908. 
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Potato race behind Martin Hall in 1904. 


year old Dr. Edwin Stephens of Natchitoches as 
president. Stephens had received his Ph.D. in 
Pedagogy (Education) from New York University. 
His first duties were to select a faculty and see to 
the construction of the necessary buildings. 

The main building was begun in the spring of 
1900, and completed by June, 1901. The dedica- 
tion of this new building was an important day for 
the area. Parades were held, businesses closed for 
half a day, and the crowd was estimated between 
3,000 and 5,000 people. 

When Southwestern Louisiana Industrial In- 
stitute opened in September, 1901, the main 
building, the girls’ dormitory and the workshop 
were ready. The main building would be later re- 
dedicated to Senator Robert Martin, becoming 
Martin Hall. 

The new SLII president sent notices to news- 
papers throughout the state telling the public that 
SLII was established by the Louisiana legislature 
for the education of both boys and girls. Courses 
in bookkeeping, drawing, English, French, gym- 
nastics, history, mathematics, music, science, and 
stenography were being offered; as well as man- 
ual training: wood and iron-working for boys, and 
domestic economy for girls. Girls were required to 
live on campus and were charged $12.50 a month 
for board. Boys would live with private families in 
town for a minimum of $10.00 a month. Though 
tuition was free, a $4.00 fee was charged for 


school activities. Admission requirements stipu- 
lated a student had to be at least fourteen with a 
sixth grade education. 

One hundred students appeared for classes 
when SLII opened September 18, 1901. By the 
end of the session the total was 145 students, 
coming from twelve parishes and two states, Loui- 
siana and Texas. 

Governor William W. Heard and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Albert Estopinal came for the first 
commencement week in May, 1904. Southern 
Pacific Railroad offered special-rate tickets for 
those visitors attending graduation. 


The first graduates of SLII in 1904, were: 


Annie T. Bell, Academic 

Maxime Beraud, Academic 

Rhena Boudreaux, Academic 
Harold Demanade, Academic 

Alma L. Gilley, Academic 

William Parkerson Mills, Academic 
Henry de Koven Smedes, Academic 
Pothier J. Voorhies, Academic 
Jacques Domengeaux, Manual Training 
Edith Trahan, Domestic Science 

Ula Coronna, Stenogrpahy 

Munger T. Ball, Commerce 

Valsin Benoit, Jr., Commerce 
Mentor Chiasson, Commerce 

Earl Hatfield, Commerce 

Perry T. Singleton, Commerce 

D. Clarence Smith, Commerce 
Frederick Voorhies, Commerce 


By 1912, SLII had a complete teacher train- 
ing program. In 1915, State Superintendent Har- 
ris gave the State Board of Education’s approval 
of the professional course of teacher training of- 
fered at SLII, which meant that a graduating SLII 
student of teacher training no longer needed to 
take the examination for a teacher’s certificate. 

In 1918, the school purchased a 125 acre 
dairy farm, and in 1931, they purchased another 
thirty acres of land for horticulture purposes near 
the campus. The legislature appropriated sums of 
money with which more agricultural land (the 
Whittington Farm of 180 acres on the Abbeville 
Road, one mile south of campus) was purchased, 
and thirty-five acres which connected the campus 
to the thirty acres previously purchased for hor- 
ticulture. 

Each year, President Stephens raised the 
quality and the standards of education being of- 
fered at SLII. By 1921, the state board of educa- 
tion changed the name from Industrial Institute to 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute of Liberal and 
Technical Learning (SLI). It was no longer a junior 
college, but a full-fledged college with special em- 
phasis upon training teachers and training in ag- 
riculture. 

The agricultural training was based on the 
Demonstration Farm that Stephens located on 
campus. These farms were operated in co- 


Ula Coronna, one of the members of the first graduat- 
ing class (May 1904) in her graduation dress. 


Huge stalks of sugar cane from SLII. 
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View of 1908 SLII campus taken from P. B. Roy house, Martin Hall at the center. 


Cars parked on Martin Hall Circle fora 1924 basketball g game. mene Dennen and the president's pee are in 
the background. 


Close- up of entrance of SLII in early 1920s at intersection os Sea S pe UE, and Johnston Street. 


operation with the United States Department of 
Agriculture in order to provide more efficient farm- 
ing methods for the southern farmer. 

The state had a policy between 1936 and 
1938, of enlarging and improving the physical 
plants of all state colleges. So, by 1940, the men’s 
gymnasium, Harris Hall, Evangeline Hall, the 
Hugh D. McLaurin Gymnasium, a student center, 
Mouton Hall, Stephens Memorial Library, Brous- 
sard Hall, Saucier Infirmary, Parker Hall, Burke 
Hall, F. M. Hamilton Elementary Training School, 
McNaspy Stadium, and a new residence for the 
president were complete. 

After thirty-eight years, Stephens retired as 
President Emeritus in 1938. No greater legacy 
could Edwin L. Stephens have left to the people of 
Lafayette and the Attakapas area than a full- 
fledged college with an ever-expanding campus. 

The second president for Southwestern Loui- 
siana Institute of Liberal and Technical Learning 
was Lether Edward Frazar, 1938 to 1941. Frazar 
was well qualified as an educator, but at the time 
of his unanimous appointment by the State Board 
of Education, Frazar was a member of the Louisi- 
ana legislature. While a member of the legislature, 
he co-authored the present day Teacher Retire- 
ment Law. 

Though he was a politician, he took on the 


Some proud results of SLII agriculture work. 


President Edwin L. Stephens in later years. 


full interests of the college and its students. It was 
politics, however, that allowed dramatic physical 
growth of Southwestern. 

When Frazar became president in 1938, Lou- 
isiana received its first Public Works Administra- 
tion construction funds. President Roosevelt had 
withheld these funds because of Huey Long’s at- 
titude toward the Roosevelt administration. 
Long’s assassination in 1935 ended the embargo 
of PWA funds to Louisiana. Because of Frazar’s 
close ties with State Superintendant T. H. Harris, 
and the Long faction, the State Board of Educa- 
tion added $1,400,000 to the $1,060,000 funds 
from the Public Works Adminstration. 

Frazar remained only three short years, be- 
cause in 1939, Governor Earl K. Long appointed 
him Chairman of the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission. Frazar took a temporary leave of absence 
before finally resigning. 

A mere $469,870 was spent between 1901 
and 1938, on major construction. Whereas, 
Frazar, in three short years was able to spend 
more than $2 million on physical expansion. 
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Maurice Heymann, chairman of the Stadium Drive, issuing directives to Southwestern students while seated at a 
desk. 


Left to right, front and center, T. L. Evans, shovel in hand, first SLII President; Edwin L. Stephens; and Luther E. 
Frazer, president of SLI during a 1938 groundbreaking for Bittle Student Center. 


SLI to University 


It was the Joel L. Fletcher administration, 
1941-1966, that took Southwestern from a col- 
lege to a university. As with each administration, 
President Fletcher had the unique problems of his 
times. For example, Southwestern was important 
in training programs for World War II, training na- 
tional defense workers. In 1943, the V-12 pro- 
gram, a Navy College Training for the United 
States Navy, was begun. After World War II the 
returning veterans increased enrollment drasti- 
cally, creating housing shortages. 


The physical expansion had to continue, as 
well as the academic expansion. By 1951, the Col- 
lege of Nursing; by 1952, the College of Com- 
merce; and by 1953, the School of Home Eco- 
nomics was established from small departmental 
beginnings. By 1955, SLI was approved for medi- 
cal technology study at Lafayette Charity Hospi- 
tal. 


The State Board of Education authorized 
masters degrees for the first time in 1956. 

A Ph.D. program has been offered in biology, 
computer science, English, history, microbiology, 
mathematics and statistics since 1969, when the 
State Board of Education authorized Doctor of 
Philosophy degrees. 

Thanks to Senator Elmore Bonin of St. Mar- 
tinville, Senator Sam Broussard of New Iberia, 
and Representatives Richard Bertrand and Louis 
Michot, both of Lafayette, Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute of Liberal and Technical Learning 
became the University of Southwestern Louisiana 
(USL) on July 27, 1960. 

Most important of all, President J. L. Fletcher 
took the college quietly through desegregation. 
President Fletcher’s ‘‘no comment’ relating to in- 
tegration of Southwestern was important in the 
atmosphere of the times. 

In January, 1954, four Lafayette Blacks— 
Clara Dell Constantine, Martha Jane Conway, 
Charles Vincent Singleton, and Shirley Taylor— 
filed suit in the Shreveport federal court that 
Southwestern was violating the Fourteenth 
Amendment by not admitting Blacks to the col- 
lege. In April, 1854, Federal Judges Wayne G. 
Borah, Edwin F. Hunter, and Ben C. Dawkins or- 


dered Southwestern to admit Blacks because of a 
lack of equal accommodation for Black education 
in southwest Louisiana. 

Within a week George Madison offered a res- 
olution through the State Board of Education in 
appeal to the United States Supreme Court. 
Southwestern’s effort to maintain segregation was 
too late. The Supreme Court ruled for desegrega- 
tion on May 17 (Brown vs. Board of Education, 
347 U.S. 483). Chief Justice Earl Warren spoke 
for the Supreme Court that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of separate but 
equal... has no place. Separate educational facil- 
ities were inherently unequal. Within days the Su- 
preme Court broadened the decision to admitting 
Blacks to publicly supported colleges, universities, 
theaters, golf courses, and housing projects. 

In July, 1954, the Shreveport Federal Court 
judged that the State Board of Education, SLI 
President Fletcher, and Registrar J. S. Bonnet, 
and their successor be permanently enjoined from 
refusing to admit any Black to the school because 
of race or color. 

On July 22, 1954, John Harold Taylor of Ar- 
naudville, Louisiana, was the first Black to regis- 
ter; and Southwestern became the first school 
under the State Board of Education to be racially 
integrated. Seventy-five Black students registered 
for the 1954-55 session. In 1960, 205 Blacks reg- 
istered at Southwestern. 

In 1961, the Southern University Conference 
invited the University of Southwestern Louisiana 
to become a member. Its members, fifty-six col- 
leges and universities in fourteen states, have ac- 
complished consistently high academic standards. 
Southwestern, along with Tulane and LSU, are 
the only Louisiana institutions of higher learning 
to have been invited into membership. 

President Joel L. Fletcher resigned in Oc- 
tober, 1965. Dr. Clyde L. Rougeau was appointed 
by the State Board of Education to succeed him. 
These were probably the most difficult years of 
social unrest on campuses everywhere. 

Each president has had problems unique to 
his time. Today, Dr. Ray P. Authement, appointed 
president in 1974, following Dr. Rougeau, is pres- 
ident of the largest state institution of higher learn- 
ing under the State Board of Trustees. By the fall 
of 1978, there were 539 faculty members for 
13,000 students enrolled on a 735 acre campus 


within the city of Lafayette, population 81,000. It 
is said that USL’s economic effect on Lafayette is 
at least $94 million annually. 

The 735 acre campus is also an on-going ar- 
boretum with many rare and exotic trees, shrubs, 
and annuals. Along Johnston Street and Univer- 
sity Avenue are the “20th Century Oaks” which 
were planted to border the main campus. Presi- 
dent Edwin L. Stephens and John C. Nickerson, a 
prominent Lafayette man who helped give Lafay- 
ette the reputation ‘“‘City of Flowers,”’ are said to 
have actually planted those oak trees. Other plant- 
ings are azaleas, camellias, magnolias, and native 
cypress trees. Cypress Lake is a focal point for all 
kinds of Louisiana swamp plants and trees, as well 
as a collection of rare native irises, all of which 
enhance the USL Student Union Complex. 

The University of Southwestern Louisiana 
has always kept up with Lafayette’s needs. In 
1901, the community was largely agricultural, so 


the curriculum emphasized agriculture. Lafayette 
and USL changed together. Today, USL is proud 
of its multimillion dollar computer and the teach- 
ing program associated with it. MIT has the only 
other comparable installation. Students and fac- 
ulty work under contract for local and national 
industries. 

The University can train almost any kind of 
engineer, especially petroleum engineers; and its 
biological sciences concentrate on environmental 
problems in this area. 

USL offers 160 schools, or short courses. For 
the oil industry, for example, there are schools on 
blow-out control, water survival, and drilling 
safety. There are also schools for life insurance 
marketing and various areas in banking. A short 
course can be presented for almost any educa- 
tional need of business or industry for as many as 
400 students, who can be housed and fed on 
campus. 


Cypress Lake when it was Cypress Grove. 


““Main Drag Gang” Watches Business Thrive 


At the turn of the century, LaFayette had a 
population of 3,500. The parish population was 
16,684. In Lafayette, this period prior to World 
War | was a time of innocent expectations. The 
impossible was possible. Individual efforts were 
honored and rewarded. Hard work could be a 
person’s only capital. 

The streets of town were a wonderful play- 
ground for kids, especially for the Main Drag 
Gang, who were the children of the Jefferson 
Street merchants. When they were not sweeping 
floors, washing show windows, or polishing dis- 
play cases, they were out in the street with their 
friends. 

The gangq’s territory started on Jefferson, 
where today’s post office stands, and ran north- 
ward up Jefferson Street as far as the railroad 
tracks. Any kid who lived in the downtown area 
was part of the Main Drag Gang. 

One summer two new kids arrived on Main 
Street. Their father, Josh Town, opened a general 
merchandise store at the corner of Jefferson and 
Garfield Streets. Town did not speak French when 
he came to Lafayette and had to learn im- 
mediately. His kids, Hays and Harrell Town, could 
speak only English, but that was all right because 
the Main Drag Gang (Stanley Martin, Bennett 
Voorhies, the Adamses, the Krausses, the Partan- 


nas and the Yandles) could speak English as well 
as French. When Hays and Harrell went to the 
Episcopal Sunday School on Garfield Street 
across from their dad’s store, they met more En- 
glish speaking kids—Cafferys, Davises, Mills, and 
Parkersons. 

Not until the end of summer, when Hays and 
Harrell went to grammar school, did they realize 
that the language at recess was to be French. 

When the Town family came to Lafayette, 
French was spoken everywhere—in the Catholic 
Church, the courts, and at all parish or civic meet- 
ings. 

The kids of the Main Drag (Jefferson Street) 
and The Big Ditch (Garfield Street) showed Hays 
and Harrell Town the ropes that summer. It must 
have rained, but in memory, it was a wonderful, 
soft dust-filled summer. 

The first rope to learn was pooling their pen- 
nies with the other kids. Two doors down from 
Josh Town’s store was Yandle’s Confectionary 
Store. Trays covered with white and pink pulled 
taffy, or peanut brittle, chocolate fudge that 
smothered pecans or concealed marshmallows, 
and plates of many-layered cakes crowned with 
jewel-colored frostings were irresistible in the two 
show windows. 

If one had a penny, Mr. Yandle would chop 
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Josh Town’s store, corner of Jefferson Street (Main Drag) and Garfield Street (The Big Ditch). Left to right, Allen 


Dupre, Bill Broussard, Otis Pellerin, Josh Town, Walter Piat and Claude Langlinais. 


off bits of taffy with a small hatchet. Whoever had 
pennies that day pooled them, and Mr. Yandle 
would chop off more than enough taffy to divide 
with the gang. 

Sylvester Edward Yandle had come to Lafay- 
ette from Kansas City, Missouri in 1898. He had 
come down on the train with a load of horses and 
mules to be sold to the Louisiana rice farmers. He 
liked Lafayette and stayed. He asked his child- 
hood sweetheart, Rose Marie Mattie Metscher, to 
come here and marry him. There was no Lutheran 
Church at the time, so Judge Conrad Debaillon 
married them. They lived for awhile at the Cottage 
Hotel on the corner of West Vermilion and Jeffer- 
son Streets (where the auto parking building now 
stands). The Cottage Hotel was managed by Mrs. 
Ada Cornay Young Babcock. 

Within a few weeks Sylvester and Rose Marie 
Yandle set up a tent on Jefferson Street where 
they made and sold candies and cakes. Soon they 
were able to rent a building on Jefferson Street, 
close to Josh Town’s store. The day would come 
when Yandle’s would also be an ice cream parlor, 
making it still more popular. 

On especially hot mornings, the gang would 
saunter south on Jefferson, bare feet carefully 
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The Cottage Hotel on the corner of West Vermilion and 
Jefferson streets, Mrs. Ada Cornay Young Babcock, 
owner. 


placed on the wooden plank walks, avoiding splin- 
ters or the cracks: “If you step on a crack you'll 
break your mother’s back.’ Their destination was 
the butcher shop run by Louis duBernard and his 
son-in-law Jacques Doucet, just across the street 
from their grammar school at the location of to- 
day’s post office. If they looked hot enough, the 
butchers might give them chunks of ice to suck or 
shove inside their shirts for coolness. 

Louis duBernard’s shop was the very first 
butcher shop in Lafayette. He offered ‘‘table 
dressed’ meats and poultry to the townspeople 
for the first time. 

In the early 1900s the butcher was both 
wholesaler and retailer. Louis duBernard went out 
into the surrounding area to buy cattle. He had to 
know good beef on the hoof! On horseback he 
herded them to his slaughterhouse. The hides 
were always in demand for shoes and other 
leather goods. Preparing the beef for market re- 
quired careful attention. First of all, the beef had 
to be cooled properly. A large walk-in cooler held 
100-pound blocks of ice. Pulleys lifted the ice 
blocks to the upper section of the box cooler, and 
duBernard and Doucet hung the halves of beef on 
great iron hooks below the ice. 


All parts of the meat were used. Mrs. duBer- 
nard made boudin, daube glace, frommage de 
cochon (hoq’s head cheese), gratons (cracklings), 
and sausages to sell in the market. Salt pork was 
made by putting pork into large crocks between 
layers of salt until cured. They hung sausage and 
pork butts in a small brick house and slowly 
smoked them until cured. They made soap, by 
boiling hog lard and lye together in a big iron pot. 
When cooled, they cut the soap into pieces and 
sold it. 

The butcher shop bought a mechanical re- 
frigerator in 1916. The coolant was an ammonia 
tank, which could be very volatile if the pressure in 
the tank reached a dangerous level. When this 
happened, everyone within the block area was 
warned and buildings were vacated in a run to 
safety. The Main Drag Gang would stand at the 
edge of the danger zone, excitedly waiting for the 
big explosion that never came. 

In addition to the meat market, Mr. duBer- 
nard also sold meat to his customers from an en- 
closed horse-drawn hack. He placed the cut meat 
on wire racks over large quantities of ice. He al- 
ways covered the meat with netting to keep flies 
and insects off. As the horse pulled the hack, Mr. 


At lower center, General Alfred Mouton’s statue stands facing the South Side School, East Main Street, and Lee 


Avenue in this 1924 photograph. 
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Lincoln Avenue, east-northeast, just after crossing the 
railroad tracks and current Jefferson Street. 


The Lafayette Parish Courthouse built in 1859, used 
until 1927. 


duBernard summoned customers by blowing a 
‘“‘bargeaux’’ (a large seashell). 

Later the butcher shop initiated delivery ser- 
vice in ‘‘La Charette.’’ The Charette was a 
horse-pulled vehicle with two large iron wheels. 
Between the two wheels was a long wooden box, 
attached to an iron frame, which held the ice and 
the packaged meats. At the end of the box was a 
foot rail on which the driver stood to drive the 
Charette. 

When meat was brought from the slaughter 
house, soup bones and scrapmeat were placed in 
a special container for Miss Marie Himel’s soup 
kitchen. Miss Himel was a first grade school 
teacher at the Southside School, across the street 
from the butcher shop. Youngsters came to school 
on horseback or in buggies, from as far as six miles 
away. They carried a lunch that might be simply a 
slice of homemade bread spread with hog lard, or 
only a sweet potato, or perhaps a syrup sandwich. 
Miss Himel felt strongly that all children needed a 
hot lunch. 

There were no funds to buy food, so Miss 
Himel went to the local businessmen. Mr. duBer- 
nard and Mr. Doucet agreed to give her all the 
meat she would need. Other merchants were 
happy to donate crackers and vegetables. 
Bakeries sent day-old bread, and soon her soup 
kitchen was an established custom, a direct har- 
binger of the state hot lunch program. 

At first Miss Himel made the soup at her 
home which was across the street from the school. 
Then she got permission to cook in the basement 
of the school, on a wood burning stove. She 


sometimes had to stop teaching in order to tend 
her soup. 

The Main Drag Gang still remembers the 
aroma of her wonderful soups, bean soup on Fri- 
day, wafting through the morning school hours. 

If it was a great spring day, the boys of the Big 
Ditch and the Main Drag liked to tour the 
blacksmith, livery and wheelwright places. 
Charles May was the blacksmith and wheelwright. 
His business was located on Jefferson at South 
Orange. They also liked to judge the horses sta- 
bled at Sidney Veazey’s livery, where the 
Evangeline Hotel is today. But their favorite livery 
stable was Vigneaux’s right on West Main Street, 
across from the court house and the jail. 

Jean Vigneaux carried on his uncle’s (also 
named Jean Vigneaux) livery and undertaker 
business. The younger Jean Vigneaux was the first 
licensed undertaker for Lafayette. 

The gang checked out the prisoners through 
the jailhouse windows. Then they challenged each 
other at the undertaker’s parlor to climb into a 
ready-made coffin to see how it would fit, and 
turned pale as they told each other what to do if 
they jumped into a coffin that already contained a 
body. 


On other days, they ran like racehorses past 
Dr. Salles’ office so they would not hear crying. 
The next time they might stand across the street 
just waiting for a patient to cry out in pain. Be- 
cause Dr. Salles was a dentist, his patients were 
often in great pain when they came to him. Most 
of the gang knew nothing hurt more than an ach- 
ing tooth, except having it pulled. 

In 1891, Dr. Salles built his office and house 
at 514 and 512 Buchanan Street. They still stand 
today between the old South Central Bell building 
and the high-rise Guaranty Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. With this next door arrangement, the Salles 
could treat those who came from great distances 
as house guests, or at the very least, invite them 
for dinner. 

Dr. Salles’ son, Paul, also became a dentist. 
Paul married Sarah Buchanan, daughter of John 
Charles Buchanan and Josephine Eugenie 
Mouton. In the same office and same home, they 
continued the comforting hospitality for patients 
and their friends and families. 

On another day the gang, in fine imitation of 
Southwestern’s Cadet Corps, would gather on 
Jefferson Street, and reproduce their own version 
of the Yankee soldiers marching through Ver- 


SLII cadet corps deployed on Jefferson Street in 1906. The First National Bank is located at right. 
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Bendel Furniture Store below, Falk Opera House above. 


milionville. Down the street they would march, 
chanting, ‘French flag, French flag,’ or, ‘‘white 
flag, white flag,’ or, ““Confederate flag, Confed- 
erate flag;’’ calling cadence by the flags displayed 
from porches and rooftops. In this manner they 
called their friends out to play. 

The gang marched down Washington Street 
between West Main and Vermilion, where the 
Bendels lived. They called Mrs. Bendel’s grand- 
children to the cadence, ‘‘Bendels out, Bendels 
out.’ At the corner they turned about face and 
marched up the other side of Washington Street, 
calling the Levy grandchildren, ‘‘Levys out, Levys 
out.’ Then they shouldered arms down Vermilion 
to Buchanan Street calling, ‘“‘Voorhies out, Voor- 
hies out.” 

Mrs. Bendel had continued in business after 
the death of her husband, and raised seven 
children—three sons and four girls. She acquired 
the entire west side of Washington Street between 
West Main and Vermilion. She owned and oper- 
ated a dry goods and general merchandise store, 


above which she made her home. She also raised 
horses and mules for sale, and had a drug store 
and an undertaker parlor. 

Adjacent to her general store was her furni- 
ture store, above which was Lafayette’s first 
Opera House. Four years after Mr. Bendel’s 
death, she married Benjamin Falk. The Opera 
House was known as Falk’s Opera House. It was 
the chief place for public entertainment, traveling 
opera troups, and minstrel shows. Public dances 
were also held there, as was the very first Mardi 
Gras on March 2, 1897. 

The Lazarus Levy family acquired the east 
side of Washington Street across from Bendel. 
They built a general merchandise store and a 
home where they raised eight children, three girls 
and five boys. Sons Victor and William Levy went 
into the dry goods business together on the south- 
east corner of Vermilion and Buchanan (now oc- 
cupied by the Lafayette Hardware Store). In 
1907, they were able to build the white glazed- 
brick building on the corner of Jefferson and Con- 


gress Streets that still stands today, directly across 
from Heymann’s Department Store. Their brother 
Mose also had a store south on Jefferson, just 
down the block, the front of which was painted 
blue. It was probably the Main Drag Gang calling 
cadence, “‘Blue Front, Blue Front’’ as they 
marched past, or ‘‘White Front, White Front,” that 
helped name those stores for everyone as ‘‘The 
Blue Front Store”’ and ‘‘The White Front Store.”’ 
Some of Judge Felix Voorhies’ children had 
remained in Lafayette to raise their families. Ed- 
ward Gregory Voorhies, an attorney, lived on 
Buchanan (where Abdalla’s parking lot is today). 
Felix E. Voorhies, an engineer and mechanic, also 
lived on Buchanan. So did physician, Dr. Robert 
D. Voorhies. Around the corner on Vermilion 
lived Charles L. Voorhies, also an engineer and 
mechanic. Nearby lived his two sisters’ families, 
Cecile Voorhies Babin and Lucy Voorhies Gassie. 
There were more things to see and do for the 
gang than there was time. They liked to hang 
around at Lafayette’s first automobile showroom 
and garage down by the butcher shop. Moore 
Biossat sold Overland automobiles. The kids 
hoped always to be given a ride in an automobile. 


Oak Avenue (Emma K. Lane) now Jefferson Street, 
looking toward Pinhook Road. . 


Barring that, they might run pell-mell up the 
middle of Main Drag, scaring horses and getting 
hollered at, as they raced the wailing train to the 
depot. There they would see who got on and off 
the train, listen to the clicking telegraph key, ‘‘dit- 
ti-dit-dit,’’ or poke each other in the ribs when the 
local young couples sashayed past. 

There were always buildings under construc- 
tion. The White Front Store was great fun to watch 
go up. None of the gang had ever seen white- 
glazed bricks before. Someone in the gang could 
always be found there, overseeing construction. 


The businessmen of the “‘new’’ section of 
town, which included most of the gang’s homes, 
saw that unless certain streets were widened, they 
would have to go out of business. After long, long 
consideration, it was decided that Main Street 
(Jefferson) from today’s post office northward to 
Garfield, and that Vermilion from Lee Avenue 
westward to St. John, would be widened. It was 
decided also that the merchants on one side of the 
street would move their buildings back fifteen feet, 
and donate that land to the street. The merchants 
across the street, as their contribution, would pay 
the expenses of moving. 

Watching horses, mules, chains, pulleys, 
men, and lots of logs—huge solid logs used as 
rollers under the buildings to be moved—was bet- 
ter “‘theater’ than any show at the Falk Opera 
House. 


After school started, on their way home they 
would check the progress on the new Gordon 
Hotel and the Jefferson Theater. These were 
touted as the finest buildings in Lafayette, and to 
the gang it sure seemed like it. 

Along about December, when it seemed 
Christmas would never come, they hurried time 
by going down to the Lafayette Sugar Refinery. 
When their mothers began to complain about 
black soot peppering the clean clothes hung on 
the line to dry, the gang knew that grinding season 
had begun. 

The sugar refinery was at the south end of 
Jefferson near what would be Pinhook Road, then 
called Oak Avenue. During the Civil War it was 
called Emma K. Lane, because it was Emma 
Kitchell Gardner, the second wife of Governor 
Alexandre Mouton, who had her slaves plant oak 
trees on either side of the lane to town so that 
there would be a shady road to town. 
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Sugar cane wagons and mules at Lafayette Sugar Refinery. 


Loading cane. 


Part of old refinery. 


Excitement awaited the kids at the refinery. 
The lines of mule-drawn cane wagons, waiting to 
be unloaded; grabbing a piece of sugar cane as 
you walked past; the sweet wetness you had to 
gnaw from the cane stalk; the burned sugar smell 
from the cooking vats, and the rank stink of the 
bagasse. Above all, the men were hollering, yell- 
ing directions, chasing the kids out of harm’s way. 

Amzi Denbo was the manager of the Lafay- 
ette Sugar Refinery. He and his young wife, Anna 
Margaret Marshall, came to Lafayette by train 
from New Orleans when he finished studying 
sugar chemistry. They were met at the train by 
‘Tittle Willie’s Bus,’’ and were taken to Mrs. Ada 
Cornay Young Babcock’s Cottage Hotel. 

They stayed there for three years. When they 
moved to their new home at 1106 Lafayette 
Street, it stood at the very edge of Lafayette. Their 


daughter Mary Elisabeth Denbo, Mrs. Charles 
Thaddeus Montgomery, lives there still; but the 
home now is in the very heart of Lafayette. 


So far did the mile seem to the refinery, in the 
day of horse and buggy, that Mr. Denbo would 
stay at a boarding house close to the refinery dur- 
ing grinding season. 


The sugar refinery burned to the ground in 
1923, despite the bucket brigade’s fire-fighting ef- 
forts. 


Mary Elisabeth Denbo met her future hus- 
band, Charles Thaddeus Montgomery, when he 
came to build Lafayette’s first gravel roads. They 
had two sons, both of whom live in Lafayette 
today with their families—Dr. Amzi Beattie Denbo 
Montgomery and Charles Thaddeus Montgom- 
ery, IIl. 
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Lafayette Business Booms 


The gang may have claimed Main Street as 
their playground, but it was their fathers who 
shaped the progressive climate for Lafayette. This 
was a unique community of businessmen and pro- 
fessionals who remained benevolent, rather than 
exploitive in their promotion of Lafayette. 

The focus was always on co-operation, help- 
ing each other. As mentioned in the previous 
chapter, widening two important downtown 
streets required unusual co-operation. One side of 
the street agreed to move their buildings back fif- 
teen feet, and donate the land to the street; the 
other side agreed to pay the expenses of moving 
the buildings. 

As their children had pooled their pennies to 
buy more than enough candy for all, so the fathers 
pooled their savings. Almost all major improve- 
ments for Lafayette were supported by local 
money, either through investments or self-taxing 
in the form of bond issues. 

These businessmen and professionals knew 
each other well. They valued their honor and their 
integrity. A man was either a man of his word or 
less a man. 

As early as 1890, Lafayette business leaders 
John O. Mouton, Benjamin Falk, and Alfred 
Hebert met at Falk’s Opera House (also used as 
the community’s civic center) to organize a board 


The John O. Mouton Store located on the northeast 
corner of South Washington and Vermilion streets. The 
lower floor was the millinery shop of Mrs. John O. 
Mouton about 1875, and the family lived upstairs. 
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John O. Mouton, second from right, mayor of Lafayette from 1875-1879, standing at the bar of his hotel and saloon 
with some gentlemen of the city, about 1887. 
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Top to bottom, the Jefferson anes House, the Gor- 
don Hotel, and the First National Bank. 


of trade for the purpose of developing new busi- 
nesses in the community. That same year Samuel 
Bendel, Ben Falk, Pierre Gerac, and N. P. Moss 
established a Blue Law Association to strictly en- 
force a law which forbade business operations on 
Sunday. 

The Blue Law Association changed to the La- 
fayette Improvement Association in 1899, and 
was the forerunner of today’s Chamber of Com- 
merce. This group endorsed bond issues for the 
first water system and electric power plant; they 
worked very hard to have SLII located in Lafay- 
ette, and equally hard for the first modern high 
school in town. They later formed a joint stock 
company (1904) to build the Gordon Hotel and 
the Jefferson Theater. 


Members were: C. D. Caffery, Felix Demande, Alcide 
Judice, Frank Moss, N. P. Moss, O. C. Mouton, P. B. Roy, 
C. M. Parkerson, and S. R. Parkerson. 


The Town Council and business leaders, I. B. 
Bendel, J. P. Colomb, Felix Demande, N. P. 
Moss, and J. C. Nickerson, saw the need for good 
roads that would connect the smaller towns and 
the rural areas to Lafayette. They formed a Good 
Roads Committee. They endorsed, and got 
passed, a one mil tax levy for good parish roads. 
Dirt and gravel roads were built to Breaux Bridge, 
Mauriceville, Scott, Pinhook Road, and Carencro. 
Those same roads were paved in the late 20s and 
early ’30s by Huey Long’s road-building pro- 
grams. 
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Playbill for the Jefferson Theater, about 1908. 


C. D. Caffery, a member of the Lafayette Improvement 
Association of 1899, the forerunner of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Yolande Riques and Anita Hohorst, photographed in front of Petty’s Portrait Studio before 1900. 


Communications 


As early as 1891, Western Union opened an 
office on Vermilion Street. Prior to that, the rail- 
road telegraph was the only swift connection with 
the outside world. The first telephone probably 
belonged to the former mayor of Lafayette, John 
O. Mouton. The town council permitted him to 
put up a telephone line on February 6, 1882. 

In May of 1893, the town council gave R. F. 
Hogsett permission for his company, Teche & 
Vermilionville Telephone Co., to come into La- 
fayette. This was the same year, 1893, that Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s patent on the telephone ex- 
pired. 

By the end of 1893, Teche & Vermilionville 
Telephone Co. had one mile of wire within Lafay- 
ette and three more miles in parts of the parish. In 
March of 1898, the Cumberland Telephone Co. 
took over R. F. Hogsett’s company. 

Cumberland opened an exchange on the 
second floor of the Lafayette Hardware Store lo- 
cated on the corner of Buchanan and Vermilion. 
By 1905, Lafayette customers could call a maxi- 
mum distance of 1,000 miles. In 1925, the first 
transcontinental line was opened. 


Mrs. Maxine Arceneaux began as an operator 
in 1913, and by 1921, she was chief operator. At 
that time, the operators had a three to six month 
learning period, without pay. If a regular operator 
became ill, the new operator would fill in. If they 
proved competent, they would be hired at the first 
opening. For a five hour day, seven days a week, 
with two Sundays off per month, an operator 
earned $22.50 a month. 

Mrs. Mabel Jones began as an operator in 
1926. By then they were able to earn eight dollars 
per week for an eight hour day, six days a week. 
That was considered generous pay for a woman. 

In 1915, the new manager of the Lafayette 
telephone office, Frank A. Baranco, arrived. He 
was the manager here until his retirement in 1947. 
As with so many who came from elsewhere, he 
came and stayed. 

When Baranco arrived in 1915, Lafayette 
citizens had 660 telephones. When he retired in 
1947, Lafayette had more than 5,000 telephones. 

In July, 1918, during World War I, the federal 
government feared interruptions of the telephone 
and telegraph systems. It took over all telephone 
offices in the United States. At first the workers 
and the general public were apprehensive, but 
three days after the takeover Baranco received 


Frank Baranco stands at far right with his boys’ band. 
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large quantities of telephone material for improv- 
ing the telephone facilities in Lafayette. On August 
1, 1919, all telephone and telegraph offices were 
returned to private ownership. 

In 1928, Cumberland became part of the 
Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co., and 
the telephone operators were happy to leave “‘the 
attic’’ on the second floor of the Lafayette 
Hardware Store for a brand new building on 
Buchanan Street, next to Dr. Salles’ office and 
home. In 1898, the Cumberland Telephone Co. 
had seventy-two subscribers. By 1928, the num- 
ber had grown to 1,600 customers. 

The move to the new building also meant the 
new common-battery system. No longer did the 
customer have to crank his magneto telephone, or 
the operator watch for dropping flags which sig- 
naled a customer. Now the customer simply lifted 
the telephone receiver, causing a light to come on 
for the operator to see. 

The original 1928 building has had a third 
story added, and two annexes built. All are 
dwarfed by a huge microwave tower now standing 
above the complex. Their modern business offices 
are on Jefferson next to the American Bank. 


Fire Protection 


In 1898, Judge William Campbell organized 
twenty-five men into a volunteer fire-fighting 
group. The volunteers were hard-working men, 
who when summoned by a whistle at the old 
Southern Pacific Railroad roundhouse on Walnut 
Street, arrived in various disarray. Thus, looking 
like hobos on the job, they named themselves the 
Hobo Volunteer Fire Company. Their fire house 
on the courthouse square was called, naturally, 
“Shack Station.”’ 

Judge Campbell was the first president of the 
fire-fighting company; F. H. Mouton, secretary; 
John J. Graser and Paul Castel, foremen; D. V. 
Gardebled, treasurer; and William Graser and 
Abe Hirsch, nozzlemen. The ‘‘bucket brigade’’ 
was the most important part of fighting fires at that 
time; however, they did have a two-wheeled hose 
truck that carried several hundred feet of hose 
which the firemen pulled with them when they ran 
to the fire. 

In 1908, the Hobo Volunteers served under 


Judge William Campbell organized the Hobo Volun- 
teer Fire Company in 1898. 


the new Lafayette Fire Department. Dr. F. E. 
Girard, Trustee of Public Safety/Mayor, changed 
the Lafayette Fire Department into a paid fire de- 
partment and purchased the first fire truck, a 300 
gallon pumper, in 1917. 

In order to offer more volunteer manpower to 
the paid professional fire department, William 
Graser formed another company in 1925. It was 
called the Junior Hobo Volunteer Company. The 
charter members of the Junior Volunteers 
screened new members, and an applicant who re- 
ceived three black balls was not accepted. Annual 
dues were three dollars. 

Dues of the volunteers and donations from 
interested citizens provided needed firefighting 
equipment for many years. One of the favorite old 
fire stories relates how this arrangement worked. 

Both the paid and the volunteer firefighters 
had ordered coats, boots, helmets, and hose. 
When the equipment arrived at the express office, 
however, there was not enough money to pay for 
them. Leo Ditch and Jules Krauss went to Jules’ 
father, Paul Krauss, Sr., who was happy to loan 
them the money. 

The very next night Mr. Krauss’ recently pur- 


Dr. F. E. Girard as mayor of Lafayette purchased the 
first fire truck for the city in 1917. 


chased building, on the corner of Jefferson and 
Magnolia Streets, caught fire. The firemen were 
called and fought the fire wearing their new 
equipment. 


When the volunteers had raised enough 
money to pay back Mr. Krauss, he said that he did 
not mind loaning them the money, but he did 
mind that they had to use those items for the first 
time on one of his buildings. 


Ben Falk, Frank G. Mouton, Gus Schmulen, 
John Allingham, Dr. G. A. Martin, William Graser, 
Pierre Gerac, and Leo Gros all served as fire chief 
through the years; and in 1931, Leo Gros became 
the first full-time paid chief. 


From the original Hobos Volunteer Fire 
Fighters, a group of men who dragged their hose 
behind them as they ran to the fire, the Lafayette 
Fire Department today owns the necessary fire- 
fighting protection for the next twenty years of city 
growth. 


Paul Krauss, Jr., Dr. E. L. Stephens, and Paul Krauss, 
Sr. after a golf game. 


Business Community Develops 


By 1906, the town council was in full opera- 
tion. Street signs were erected on all corners. All 
houses within the town limits were numbered so 
the post office could easily deliver home mail. The 
council had also set a speed limit of eight miles an 
hour in 1895. No one could ride a horse, mule, or 
other quadruped, or any velocipede, tricycle, or 
bicycle; or drive a vehicle of any kind, faster than 
eight miles an hour without cause. Conviction was 
imprisonment of not more than five days, or a fine 
of not more than twenty dollars, or both. 

The Lafayette Improvement Association was 
organized by 1915, as the Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Chamber was backed by all the lead- 
ing businessmen of the town and parish. They had 
enough money to advertise the advantages to 
commerce in Lafayette and employ a paid secre- 
tary. 

Meanwhile, Lafayette’s hub city location con- 
tinued to manifest itself. Waterspierce Oil Com- 
pany made Lafayette its central oil depot. Dear- 
ing, McCormick, and Osborne, all agricultural im- 
plement firms, had distribution centers in Lafay- 
ette. The first wholesale grocery, Merchants Groc- 


ery Company, was organized with a capital of 
$50,000 by Felix Demanade, N. P. Moss, S. R. 
Parkerson, T. M. Boissat, and Raoul Jeanmard. 
By 1907, the Lafayette Wholesale Grocer Com- 
pany, capitalized at $50,000, was created by E. L. 
Berde, Julius Goldsmith, and W. W. Prudhomme. 
By 1948, there were 116 wholesale distributors. 
Local capital was also invested in a sugar refinery, 
a cotton gin, and two brickyards. These firms em- 
ployed several hundred local people. As the 
Chamber of Commerce made clear, Lafayette 
was indeed a commercial center. 

Good railroad service in and out of Lafayette 
increased the number of merchants and buyers. 
Thanks to the railroad, almost every country town 
had one cotton buyer. In fact, some new towns 
developed around a country store, a cotton gin, or 
a buyers office—wherever the merchant carried 
on his buying. 

It was the cotton business that brought the 
Coronna family to Lafayette from St. Louis, Mis- 
souri in 1898, a time when Lafayette had about 
3,000 residents. The family included Bruno 
Nathan, his wife Nettie Brown, and their three 
daughters Ula, Gertrude, and Rosalie. 

Bruno had a cotton gin and the very first cot- 
ton compress in the parish. He also had a private 


People’s Cotton Oil Company established in 1896 by T. M. Boissat, C. D. Caffery, and C. M. Parkerson. 


telephone line throughout the surrounding par- 
ishes in order to quote prices to cotton buyers. In 
1900, Coronna organized the Lafayette Building 
and Loan Association, now called the Lafayette 
Building Association. His daughter Ula Coronna 
was in the first graduation class of SLII in 1903. 
Felix Demanade came to Lafayette in the 
early 1880s. He built a grocery store on the corner 
of Lee Avenue and Vermilion. Demanade sold 
this store in order to organize the Merchants 
Wholesale Grocery Company, and he became its 
president. He also served on the board of direc- 
tors for the First National Bank, the Lafayette 
Building & Loan Association, the People’s Cotton 
Oil Company, and the Chamber of Commerce. In 
1904, he was part of the stock company which 
built the Gordon Hotel and the Jefferson Theatre 
at a cost of $100,000. With his help, a bond issue 
passed, extending the city lights and water service. 
Felix’s son Harold Demanade was also a member 
of the first graduation class of SLII in 1903. 
Charles Magill Parkerson owned and oper- 


Valdemar Ernest Smith came to Lafayette as 
a civil engineer-surveyor for the Atchafalaya- 
Teche-Vermilion Company. He remained in La- 
fayette and was city engineer for twelve years. The 
city was busy with street paving projects, sanitary 
sewage, storm drainage, and enlarging the ever- 
inadequate power plant. 

Mr. Val laid out the subdivisions of Arbolada, 
Elmhurst Park Addition, Veazay Addition, College 
Park, and White Subdivision. He also made the 
site surveys for the Evangeline Hotel, the old 
Montgomery Wards on Jefferson Street, and the 
old Sears on University Avenue, now the new City 
Hall; as well as many surveys for the Heymann Oil 
Center, USL housing projects, girls and boys 
dormitories, and Dupre Library. 

It was Val Smith who designed the General 


ated The People’s Cotton Gin until he died in 
1940. He, with the other civic leaders, formed a 
corporation to develop Lafayette. The corporation 
included the People’s Cotton Oil Company, 
People’s Ice and Coal Company, Lafayette 
Motors, the Lafayette Sanitarium, the Gordon 
Hotel and the Jefferson Theatre which he also 
managed. 

The People’s Cotton Oil Company was estab- 
lished in 1896, by T. M. Boissat, C. D. Caffery and 
C. M. Parkerson. At this company local employees 
made cotton-seed cake, meal, linters, and oil from 
the cotton seed. 

A. B. Denbo and Colonel Gustav Breaux in- 
corporated the Lafayette Sugar Refinery in 1895. 
Denbo was the manager. This was the second 
steam-powered refinery in the parish. It was lo- 
cated at 1815 Oak Avenue (now Jefferson Street) 
at Pinhook, where Braun Welding Supply now is 
located. Mr. Denbo also had the Denbo and 
Nicholson Hardware Store on Jefferson, beyond 
what is now the Evangeline Hotel building. 


Architectural Improvements 


Jean Jacque Alfred Mouton statue. With only a 
bust portrait to work from, he created a life-sized 
design and drawing which were sent to Italy for 
sculpturing. 

On April 8, 1922, the statue was placed in the 
triangle formed by Jefferson Street and Lee Ave- 
nue, in a specially landscaped area. The statue of 
General Mouton originally faced the opposite di- 
rection from its position today. At first he looked 
across green campus toward the primary school 
(where today’s post office is). Between 1939 and 
1941, General Mouton watched the building of 
the new city hall, constructed with WPA funds. 
After the construction was finished, it seemed ap- 
propriate that the General face his town, with his 
back to the building; and at the time the statue 
was turned. 
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General J. Alfred Mouton statue, designed by Val- 
demar E. Smith while he was Lafayette city engineer. 


Lafayette’s first city hall, the former Bank of Lafayette 
building, was used until 1939. 


City Government 


Originally, the city council met in rooms in the 
courthouse. By 1906, town government was a 
full-time operation, and permanent offices were 
necessary. Meanwhile, the Bank of Lafayette had 
outgrown the handsome building it had built in 
1898, and relocated on West Main Street across 
from the Court House. 

The city of Lafayette purchased the old La- 
fayette Bank building for $4,500. It was renovated 
and became Lafayette’s first city hall. A parish 
prison was built behind the city hall in 1908. 

By the terms of the Vermilionville charter of 
1836, five councilmen would govern the town. 
The Act of Incorporation provided that all free, 
white, male citizens of the United States and the 
State of Louisiana, age twenty-one or older, hav- 


et 


ing lived in Lafayette Parish one year preceding 
Vermilionville’s charter, were to meet the first 
Monday of every May to elect five persons to the 
city council of the town. 

In 1869, a new charter established a mayor 
and seven councilmen as the governing body. The 
first mayor under this charter was Alphonse 
Neveu. Auguste Monnier, whose house still stands 
on Pinhook Road as Judge Roy Bean’s Saloon, 
was mayor in 1873, followed by John O. Mouton 
in 1875, and G. C. Salles in 1876. 

The mayor-council government was replaced 
in 1914, by the commission form of three com- 
missioners elected every four years; a trustee of 
public safety (the mayor), a trustee of finance, and 
a trustee of public property. 

The city government remained in the Victo- 
rian, rococo building until 1939, when the WPA 
built a new city hall in the same triangle block, 
Jefferson, East Main Street and Lee Avenue 
where the statue of General Mouton stands. 

Once again the city goverment has had to 
move to much needed larger quarters. In 1980, 
the city government moved to the remodeled 


Lafayette’s second city hall, built between 1939-1941 
as a WPA project during the Great Depression. 


Sears Building on University Avenue, a city hall of 
which to be proud. 

When the old bank building-city hall was va- 
cated in 1939, Les Vingt-Quatre Club, a women’s 
service organization, used the first floor of that 
building as a lending library until 1953. The city 
planning commission used the third floor for of- 
fices from 1953 through 1972, while the Munici- 
pal Government Employees Civil Service Board 
used the first floor from 1959 through 1969. This 
old city hall was declared unsafe in 1972, and the 
future of this historic building is yet to be decided. 

It was designed by George Knapp, a self- 
taught architect who drafted the Masonic Temple, 
Mount Carmel School building and the original 
Jefferson Theater. . 


Lafayette Public Library 


Of the many things in which Lafayette can 
take pride, this area can be most proud of its li- 
brary. The library began July, 1932, with no 


The Masonic Temple, designed by Lafayette architect George Knapp. 


money and no books. It was then that the Les 
Vingt-Quatre Club voted themselves the task of 
providing a juvenile library. Mrs. J. N. Brown, Mrs. 
Joel L. Fletcher, Mrs. I. T. Hart, Mrs. Donald 
Labbe, and Mrs. E. E. Soulier were appointed to 
the library committee. Mrs. J. J. Davidson, as pres- 
ident of Les Vingt-Quatre Club, appointed mem- 
ber Mrs. T. F. Wilbanks, a former librarian, as the 
librarian. 

The library began with two donated book 
cases and fifty contributed books. When it opened 
to the public in November, 1932, it had grown to 
four shelves of books, with sets such as Mental 
Efficiency, The Wonders of Science in Modern 
Life, and Great Epochs in American History. 

Soon, the library was issuing forty books 
every Saturday, nearly all of the supply. The club 
then voted twenty dollars from their dues, and a 
member went to New Orleans to buy more books. 

When Lafayette schools closed at the end of 
seven months in 1933 because of the depression, 
there was even more use made of the juvenile 
library. The library could not meet the demand for 
books by school youngsters, even though they 


had 400 books. When the library was moved to 
the former city hall, (the old Bank of Lafayette 
Building) it owned 1,100 books and had 800 
readers registered. This made a monthly book cir- 
culation of 1,500 books. 

By 1942, with circulation up to 50,000 loans 
a year, the library was too big a job for twenty-four 
volunteer women. The city appointed a steering 
committee to work with Les Vingt-Quatre: 
Thomas M. Callahan, chairman; Donald Labbe, 
vice chairman; Mrs. T. F. Wilbanks, secretary; 
Mrs. L. B. Long, treasurer; and Dr. L. O. Clark. 
They organized the Lafayette Municipal Library in 
1942. 

This Lafayette Municipal Library opened in 
the old Southside School in August of 1946, with 
11,000 books—all on loan from the state library. 
Miss Lucille Arceneaux was the new librarian. It 
was the Lafayette Rotary Club that helped the li- 
brary become the Lafayette Parish Library and 
move into its very own building March, 1953, at 
124 E. Main Street. 

Twenty years later in 1973, still under the 
guidance of Miss Arceneaux, the library moved 
into especially designed new quarters on West 


Congress and Lafayette Street. By 1975, the 
people of Lafayette could choose from 100,000 
volumes; and check out eight millimeter children’s 
films, record albums—pop to classical, and art 
prints. Readers also had access to more books 
through the Bookmobile and the Bayouland Pilot 
Library System. 

The Bayouland System has _ thirteen 
libraries—ten parish, three academic. Lafayette 
Public Library is the center of the Bayouland Sys- 
tem because it serves the largest population in the 
system. There are three other systems organized 
in the state, and all are federally-funded through 
the Louisiana State Library. 

Thanks to the Les Vingt-Quatre Club, Lafay- 
ette readers now have the world before their eyes. 

Charter members of the Les Vingt-Quatre 
Club were: Mrs. J. J. Davidson, Jr., Miss Clare 
Roy (Mrs. Ben Thibodeaux), Mrs. J. M. Scott, Mrs. 
G. J. Tinsley, Mrs. T. F. Wilbanks, Mrs. J. N. 
Brown, Mrs. R. L. Browne, Mrs. E. G. Feusse, 
Mrs. J. E-fleteher, Mrs. I. T. Hart, Mrs; E. E- 
Soulier, Mrs. R. J. Cornay, Mrs. Waldo Dugas, 
Mrs. L. B. Long, Mrs. B. J. Voorhies, and Mrs. 
Fred Voorhies. 


The 


Courageous People Battle Nature 


There were very heavy snows the winter of 
1927, and they melted earlier than normal. The 
Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi Rivers 
spilled southward, and, combined with unusually 
heavy rains there, the flood was inevitable. 

The story of the 1927 flood points out the 
traditional cooperation and continuous effort put 
forth by all the citizens of Lafayette and the parish 
to help the thousands of flood victims. 

All of St. Martin, and much of St. Landry and 
St. Mary Parishes depended for flood protection 
upon the levee which stretched from above 
Simmesport southward through Melville and 
Krotz Springs, down to Henderson, along the west 
bank of the Atchafalaya River. As the flood 
crested southward, heroic efforts were made to 
hold this levee. 

On April 27, a call was made for workers on 
the levees at Henderson, Port Barre, Melville and 
other threatened points. By May 2, 900 men from 
Lafayette, including the National Guard, were 
working to strengthen the levees. On May 4, 
eighty-six Southwestern students left school to 
work on the levees. On May 8, eighty men from 
Mauriceville added their manpower; and on May 
10, another 119 from Lafayette joined the other 
workers as did 100 men from Youngsville. 

The levee workers were carried to the 
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A levee breaks. 


weakened levees by cars and trucks contributed 
by individuals and businesses. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad donated special trains to carry as 
many as 600 men to the levees. Despite massive 
efforts of thousands of men working to hold the 
levees, the flood waters finally won. 

On May 2, the Mississippi River levee be- 
tween Natchez and Vicksburg collapsed. Ten days 
later the levee at Bayou des Glaises gave way, and 
the flood waters poured into the Atchafalaya ba- 
sin. On May 17, the Atchafalaya levee went out at 
Melville, and then most of the levees on the west 
side of the Atchafalaya broke up. All efforts to 
hold the flood waters back were abandoned. In- 
stead, effort was directed toward rescue and care 
of thousands of endangered people. 

On May 14, Mayor Robert L. Mouton and 
Mike Donlon of the Chamber of Commerce wired 
the state flood director, former Governor John M. 
Parker, offering Lafayette’s help and offering a 
site for a refugee camp. The first refugee family 
arrived in Lafayette on May 15. 

Meanwhile a flood relief committee was al- 

ready in action. Mr. O. B. Hopkins was chairman, 
under the local Red Cross. 


The executive committee included: O. B. Hopkins, J. A. 
Barnett, I. B. Bendel, J. R. Jeanmard; transportation com- 
mittee: H. V. Mielly for the Southern Pacific Railroad; trucks: 
E. E. Soulier, R. H. Broussard, L. P. DeBlanc and A. E. 


St. John’s Plantation near Lafayette. 


A house is broken in two when a levee goes out. 


Gauthier; food supplies and cooks: M. Heymann, C. B. Bil- 
leaud, A. E. Prudhomme, R. T. Boudreaux, J. R. Jeanmard; 
stenographic and secretarial help: Adele Elias and Lucy 
Webre; housing: E. E. Soulier, D. J. Mouton, F. V. Mouton, 
Mayor Robert L. Mouton and Trustee of Property W. J. 
Peck; sanitation and medical: Dr. M. M. Mouton, Dr. G. R. 
DeLaureal; nurses: Mrs. A. A. Morgan, Jr.; the rescue and 
care of livestock: J. C. Nickerson and Wickliffe Vennard. 


P. J. Voorhies of Lafayette Lumber Co. of- 
fered several boats, and hundreds of local men 
piloted boats through treacherous waters to res- 
cue flood victims. 

From Beaumont came fifty volunteer trucks 
with a driver for each, as well as relief drivers. 
They came on a special Southern Pacific train. 
Texas also sent cowboys to round up the cattle One of nineteen cars that floundered on its way to 
and get them to safe places. Lafayette. 

The Trustee of Public Property, W. J. Peck, 
had a crew running electric lines and water lines to 
the proposed camp sites. The sanitation commit- 
tee constructed latrines, and barracks were built to 
provide kitchens and dining areas. 

On May 17, 350 refugees were registered. 

Twenty-four hours later the number of refugees 
had climbed to 4,062. 


A section of tent city at refugee camp. 
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Tent camp for flood victims. 


During the night of May 18, 275 tents were 
erected in neat rows by Boy Scout Executive 
H. F. Coty and his scouts. Dr. M. M. Mouton 
worked round the clock—setting up a hospital at 
N. P. Moss School, a hospital for Blacks, an isola- 
tion hospital, and a maternity hospital. All refu- 
gees were vaccinated against smallpox and 
typhoid. In one day 1,255 persons were vacci- 
nated. 

The Cecilia and Henderson areas were 
flooded by May 19. Most roads were jammed with 
cattle being driven to high ground. May 22 
dawned with torrential rains! One thousand and 
two hundred more refugees were put up in 
Southwestern buildings. On May 24, the number 
of refugees registered were 16,733 including 
3,280 families. Rain and more rain fell! On May 
28, Lafayette was inundated by an additional rain- 
fall of 6.07 inches. Lafayette was cut off from the 
rest of the world by water. The tent city at the 
fairgrounds flooded into the lake city. Almost a 
thousand refugees had to be evacuated again to 
any building or shelter available. 
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The number of refugees on May 31 was 
19,426 including 3,936 families. In two weeks the 
population of Lafayette had more than doubled. 

A typical meal prepared by the camp kitchen 
included 3,000 loaves of bread, 1,400 pounds of 
meat, 400 pounds of rice, 400 pounds of beans, 
and 150 gallons of milk. The bread was furnished 
locally. Cattle purchased from refugees were 
slaughtered for meat. 

The Red Cross Production Unit, under Mrs. 
Harold Demanade with volunteers working six 
hour shifts, sewed and mended donated clothing. 
In one forty-eight hour period her group prepared 
2,845 children’s garments, 1,495 garments for 
women, and 2,583 garments for use in hospitals. 
They also responded to a frantic call for several 
hundred sheets. 

By June 15, refugees were beginning to re- 
turn safely to what was left of their homes. By 
August 25, all refugees had left the emergency 
centers. The final total was 19,873 refugees, in- 
cluding 4,041 families. All together there had 
been 34,000 people crowded into Lafayette, the 
town with fewer than 15,000 residents. 

The Acadian heart was big enough, and the 
Cajun strength strong enough to help their fellow 
man in need. 


Pinhook Bridge washed away, looking toward Brous- 
sard. 


Financial Institutions Develop 


There were no banks in Lafayette Parish be- 
fore 1841. A person either hid his money, went to 
a state bank in St. Martinville or New Orleans, or 
went to a private money lender such as wealthy 
cattle owner, Jacque Dupre, governor of Louisi- 
ana from 1830-1831. 

Since most of the major improvements in La- 
fayette were supported by local money, it was de- 
cided the best way to help the community was for 
the entrepreneurs to establish local banks. 

Back in 1832, the state legislature had autho- 
rized the Union Bank of Louisiana to establish 
eight offices of ‘‘discount and deposit’’ in the 
state. One of the offices designated was Ver- 
milionville. The Vermilionville office provided ser- 
vice to Lafayette and St. Landry Parishes. It was 
capitalized at $200,000 and opened in 1841. 
Seven years later, in 1848, the last loan was made 
by the Union Bank of Vermilionville. The Civil 
War then forced people to go to private banks and 
lenders. 

Some of the private banks and lenders in 
Vermilionville were Eloi Girard, P. B. Roy, Walter 
Torian, John O. Mouton, Leo Doucet, and Wil- 
liam Clegg. 

People’s State Bank of Lafayette was the 
town’s first bank. It opened with all local men as 
officers and directors; Judge Conrad Debaillon, 


president; C. C. Brown, vice-president; George L. 
McClure, cashier; and S. R. Parkerson, assistant 
cashier. 

People’s State Bank opened in 1891, with a 
capital of $25,000. By 1893, 153 depositors had 
deposited $63,308.01. By 1895, People’s State 
Bank of Lafayette had reorganized as the First Na- 
tional Bank. The new officers were Crow Girard, 
president; S. R. Parkerson, cashier; and Pierre B. 
Roy, auditor. Also on the board of directors were 
A. J. Moss, Alcide Judice, N. P. Moss, Felix De- 
manade, John S. Whittington and C. C. Brown. 
The capital increased to $100,000 in 1904, and to 
$200,000 by 1919. 

The next bank to be organized by local men 
was the Bank of Lafayette in 1898. J. J. Davidson 
and C. O. Mouton started with an initial capital of 
$25,000. By 1915, the capital was $50,000; by 
1921, $250,000. Expansion was so rapid that in 
1920, the name was changed to the Bank of La- 
fayette and Trust Company; and they had ab- 
sorbed the banks of Scott, Carencro, Youngsville, 
and Broussard while establishing new branches in 
Duson and Maurice. Deposits were up to 
$3,250,000 by 1920. 

Such tremendous growth made it necessary 
for the Bank of Lafayette to build larger quarters 
on the corner of Jefferson and West Congress. 


Judge Conrad Debaillon, the first president of People’s 
State Bank of Lafayette when it opened in 1891. 


James Joseph Davidson is another example 
of the men who came to Lafayette from elsewhere 
and made it his community. Davidson moved to 
Lafayette as an agent with the Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas R. R. and Steamship Company in 1885. 
He continued as an agent for Southern Pacific 
Railroad also, until his organization of the Bank of 
Lafayette in 1898. He was cashier of the bank as 
well as a director. He also served his community 
as treasurer of the First Methodist Church for forty 
years. The Davidson Memorial Methodist Church 
is named in his memory. 


To help the material development of the town 
and the parish, two building associations were or- 
ganized. The Lafayette Building Association was 
the conception of B. N. Coronna and opened in 
1900. The first officers were Julian Mouton, presi- 
dent; A. B. Denbo, vice-president; S. R. Parker- 
son, treasurer; and D. S. Schwartz, secretary. 


The Home Building Association came into 
existence in 1908, with J. P. Colomb, president; 
J. F. Jeanmard, secretary; J. C. Barry, treasurer; 
and E. G. Voorhies, attorney. 


Lafayette was not destined to an easy finan- 
cial atmosphere for long, however. Soon came 
The Great Depression. Although Lafayette was 
the center of a farming community (cotton to the 
north, sugar cane to the east, and rice to the west), 
The Great Depression was felt here as everywhere 
else. 

World War I had pushed cotton prices up to 
forty-two cents a pound. The 1929 Crash, felt 
around the world, forced cotton prices down to 
five cents a pound by 1933. Sixty percent of the 
parish workers were in farming, and a laborer’s 
wage went down to a dollar a day. 


The people of Lafayette Parish became poor, 
but not in debt. They traditionally put their money 
into land and homes. Very few, for instance had 
invested in national stocks. Though land values 
fell thirty-five percent between 1930 and 1935, no 
one actively feared starvation, as in northern 
cities. 

Money was simply not circulating, but to 
many that was an old familiar refrain. People 
helped themselves and each other. Of course 
those who were stingy in the good times were just 
as stingy in the bad times. 

The very persons viewed by the community 


as earning the most money, college professors 
and railroad men, were the first to feel the pinch. 
By 1930, the doctors and local businessmen 
found that the system of barter was replacing cash 
for their services. The unsung heroes of those 
days were the city employees. 

The bond market had dried up. No one any- 
where in the United States was buying municipal 
bonds. By January, 1932, the city of Lafayette 
had no money at all—no money for daily opera- 
tions, no money to pay employees, no money for 
current expenses, let alone the money for interest 
owed on past debts. 


In August of 1932, The First National Bank of 
Lafayette had to refuse to loan the city more 
money. The city already owed its entire 1932 ex- 
pected income to First National. 


The city had no alternative; it authorized 
payment of scrip to its employees, a promise from 
the city to pay city employees when funds were 
available. The city cut salaries of all its employees 
by one-third in 1933; the police department had 
not been paid at all since August of 1933. 


In June, 1937, the city tried again to consoli- 
date its $703,000 debt by offering a bond issue. 
Still, no one was buying municipal bonds. Not 
until 1939, was a buyer found for the debt con- 
solidation bonds. 

It was city employees who, paid with paper 
instead of cash, kept the city operating while re- 
ceiving only promises of pay from the city. 

There was no public welfare organization in 
Louisiana at the beginning of the Great Depres- 
sion. In the late 1800s the Louisiana legislature 
had authorized police juries to provide alms for 
the handicapped, infirm, or disabled. The people 
who needed help in the depression were not of 
that definition; and besides, most of the police 
juries had as little money as everyone else. 

The Unemployment Relief Committee was 
the first state relief system, begun in August, 1932. 
The URC was funded by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and operation actually began 
in October of 1932. The Unemployment Relief 
Committee was renamed the Emergency Relief 
Administration in 1933, when federal funds were 
added to the state relief programs. 

Lafayette men would gather early in the 
morning at the courthouse, hoping to get work 


that would earn them a dollar and a half for the 
day. As many as 200 men would gather—some of 
them railroad men, insurance men, bank 
tellers—all trying to feed their families in a world 
without money. 


The national New Deal policy to provide em- 
ployment through the Works Progress Administra- 
tion began in Lafayette in October, 1935. Though 
much maligned, the WPA did much valuable work 
in the parish and in Lafayette; including the pav- 
ing of streets, the construction of many buildings 
on Southwestern’s campus, and the much needed 
city hall. 


In 1930, there were thirty manufacturing 
plants in Lafayette; but by 1935, twelve of them 
had gone out of business. The local unemploy- 
ment rate rose nineteen percent and wages fell 
thirty-one percent. Local investments proved as 
disastrous as national investments. Both the Bil- 
leaud and Youngsville sugar mills were nearly in- 
capacitated. 


There was one bank failure in Lafayette dur- 
ing the depression. Governor Huey Long was in- 
strumental in the merging of two Lafayette banks, 
the Bank of Lafayette and the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, just before President Roosevelt de- 
clared the bank holiday on March 6, 1933. 


The merger probably would have been suc- 
cessful except for two things. A New Orleans 
bonding company cancelled their liability with the 
newly merged banks; and Governor Long, who 
primed private banks with state money, suddenly 
withdrew $120,000 of state money. The bank had 
no choice but to close its doors. 

All depositors of the defunct bank were paid 
in full, and some of the shareholders of that bank 
organized Guaranty Bank and Trust Company in 
1937. The man largely responsible for both of 
these accomplishments was T. L. Evans. 


T. L. Evans was born near Jackson, Missis- 
sippi in 1892. As a young man he worked for 
Baker-Vawter, a company that set up bookkeep- 
ing systems for banks and large corporations. 
When Dr. Moss, president of the First National 
Bank in Lafayette, went to Evans with banking 
problems, Evans was in charge of all southern 
states for Baker-Vawter. 

At the invitation of Dr. Moss, Mr. Evans came 
to Lafayette; and as the new executive vice- 


president, he straightened out the affairs of the 
bank. It was while in Louisiana that he met his 
wife-to-be, Rose Roy of Youngsville and New Or- 
leans. 

Her father, P. B. Roy, had owned a bank in 
Youngsville until he became the first president of 
the First National Bank in Lafayette. Rose Roy 
Evans Gooch was raised in banking. When she 
was very small she used to sit on her father’s lap 
during the board of directors meeting held at the 
Roy home because the little bank in Youngsville 
did not have a directors’ room. 

Evans became the first president of Guaranty 
Bank, as well as president of the Louisiana Bank- 
ers Association, and vice president (representing 
Louisiana) to the National Association of Banks. 
He was also one of three trustees for SLII. 

Mr. Evans died in February, 1950, at the 
young age of 57. Mrs. Evans was appointed to fill 


her husband’s unexpired term as director. She 
served as a director from 1950 until 1976. 

Years before women’s liberation, Mrs. Rose 
Evans Gooch exemplified the effectiveness of 
women’s power. Besides serving on the board of 
directors at Guaranty Bank, she was a member of 
the Lafayette Parish School Board (1947 to 
1964), and president of the School Board (1957- 
1960). She served as Chairman of Volunteers for 
the local American Red Cross, as well as a 
member of both the board of directors and the 
executive committee for fourteen years; and was a 
charter member of the Lafayette League of 
Women Voters. Mrs. Gooch was the first woman 
honored by the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club of Lafayette, when they began honoring 
high-achieving women of Lafayette. Through the 
years, Rose Evans Gooch has watched the Lafay- 
ette financial community develop and prosper. 


Community Services Appear In Lafayette 


Hospitals 


In 1900, there was a surprising absence of 
hospitals in the Lafayette area. All serious cases 
had to be sent to New Orleans. Between 1911 and 
1914, two hospitals were built. 

Though it did not become a reality until 
1911, three doctors (L. O. Clark and J. Franklin 
Mouton, both of Lafayette, and L. A. Prejean of 
Scott) organized the Lafayette Sanitarium as a 
private corporation. Their partnership opened a 
small six-bed hospital on St. John Street. Doctors 
M. E. Saucier and C. E. Hamilton joined them 
later. 

Those first years were a struggle against the 
lack of medical equipment. In January, 1913, 
J. A. Landry, president of Louisiana Power and 
Traction Company, donated a $600 X-ray ma- 
chine to the Sanitarium. Dr. L. O. Clark was the 
first physician to use the new machine, and also 
the first to perform a Caesarian section in Lafay- 
ette. 

By 1913, Lafayette Sanitarium had fourteen 
beds. A semi-private room cost $17.50 per week, 
and a private room cost $20.00 per week. 

In 1910, Dr. F. E. Girard opened the first eye, 
ear, nose, and throat clinic. His office was on La- 


fayette Street near the courthouse for several 
years. 

By 1914, The Attakapas Cooperative Sani- 
tarium was chartered. The principals of the hospi- 
tal were Drs. J. D. Trahan, president; F. R. Tolson, 
first vice-president; E. E. Guilbeau, second vice- 
president; F. E. Girard, treasurer; and M. M. 
Mouton, secretary. They began with fourteen 
beds in Dr. Tolson’s former home on Johnston 
Street. Doctors R. D. Voorhies and O. P. Daly, an 
Opelousas surgeon, later joined this group. 

When the Attakapas Cooperative Sanitarium 
building was damaged by fire, they moved to Dr. 
Girard’s former eye, ear, nose, and throat clinic on 
Lafayette Street. 

The Attakapas Sanitarium was discontinued 
in 1926. At this time Dr. Daly bought the property 
on St. Mary Boulevard where the main building of 
Charity Hospital now stands. 

Both Dr. Daly and Mr. Maurice Heymann 
drove to Baton Rouge to convince the legislators 
that a Charity Hospital should be located in La- 
fayette. Mr. Heymann had his print shop design a 
south Louisiana map with all roads leading to La- 
fayette. On those roads were pictured ambulances 
coming to Lafayette from all directions. 

Lafayette’s Charity Hospital was the first 
state-owned charity hospital to be completed 


under the present state-wide system. The 
brochure for opening day ceremonies in 1937, 
read, ‘““The unit is so equipped and so designed 
that even the richest person, no matter where he 
may go, cannot have the advantage of better facil- 
ities.” 

Today the University Medical Center, a 
state-owned teaching facility which will become 
part of Louisiana’s charity hospital when it is com- 
pleted, is located on West Congress. 

In 1959, The Lafayette Sanitarium enlarged 
to ninety-six beds and by 1965 opened as Lafay- 
ette General Hospital on land donated by Maurice 
Heymann. 

Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital, established in 
1949, is owned, operated and directed by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Calais, France. The Francis- 
can Sisters operate several hospitals in Louisiana. 

The Reverend Monsignor A. Isenberg had 
long wanted such a hospital in Lafayette. It was 
not until after an automobile accident when Rev. 
Msgr. Isenberg was forced to spend several 
months in Our Lady of the Lake Hospital in Baton 


The original Lafayette Sanitarium, one block northeast 
of the Cathedral on St. John Street. 


Dr. A. S. Hatch, Miss Daisy Broussard and Dr. L. O. 
Clark “‘at work’. 
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Lafayette Charity Hospital as seen on a dedication brochure. 
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Rouge that action was begun. Most Reverend 
Jules B. Jeanmard, bishop of Lafayette, also in the 
same auto accident but not as seriously injured, 
made a site available for the hospital. With 
Maurice Heymann’s gift of $50,000, Our Lady of 
Lourdes became an ever-growing reality. 

The new Surgery Center, Inc., offers out- 
patient surgery for more than 275 kinds of surgery 
patients. Recuperating at home rather than in the 
hospital saves money for the patient and makes 
more hospital beds available for those in need of 
extended care. 


Public Schools 


In 1840, a legislative act granted the first 
money to the town of Vermilionville for the Ver- 
milionville Academy. Prior to that F. A. Rogan and 
W. S. Lerosen had conducted short-lived private 
schools, and Robert Greig had taught both a pub- 
lic school located on East Main Street, and later a 
private school on St. John Street across from the 
old Lafayette Sanitarium. 

The Academy of the Sacred Heart at Grand 
Coteau opened for the education of young girls in 
1821; and St. Charles College for young men, 
also at Grand Coteau, opened in 1835. It was 
there that many of Lafayette’s young people were 
educated. 

Vermilionville Academy was incorporated by 
a legislative act in 1842 with Francis Breaux, 
Joseph Breaux, Robert Cade, Basil Crow, John 
Gregi, Lucien Guilbeaud, Daniel McCaskill, 
Charles Mouton, and Domartin Pellerin as the 
governing body. From this group, Robert Cade, 
John Greig, Basil Crow, Charles Mouton, and 
Joseph Breaux (acting for the Vermilionville 
Academy) purchased the residence of Maria Crow 
Brashear. The purchase included a storeroom, 
carriage house, and other buildings, plus four lots 
on the corner of Jefferson and Vermilion Streets 
(the same corner where the Moss Building is to- 
day). 

Probably in response to Reconstruction, the 
Vermilionville Academy was discontinued in 
1872. When sold, the money was used for the 
“free schools” in Vermilionville. The free schools 


were legislated for both blacks and whites, but too 
many white students failed to attend free schools. 

There were very few public schools in this 
area prior to the Civil War. Before 1845, the state 
had offered $600 to the parish for public educa- 
tion. The constitution of 1845, authorized a parish 
tax for the support of public schools, and this time 
authorized $400 a year to the parish and only 
$200 a year to the superintendent of education. 
By 1894, there were scattered through the parish 
about thirty one-and-two-room schools, with or 
without a superintendent. 

Louisiana’s system of public schools had its 
real beginning in 1898. At that time state law 
made the poll tax, and a state-wide levy of one 
and one fourth mills, available for public schools 
as well as allowing the people to tax themselves 
for public education. This same law authorized a 
salary for the superintendent of parish schools of 
$1,200 a year. In 1906, Mr. L. J. Alleman was the 
first professional ever hired as parish superinten- 
dent. 

Once the people could tax themselves for 
schools and school buildings, an effective school 
system could become a reality. Lafayette voted 
$24,000 in bonds in 1903 to construct the South- 
side School (where today’s post office stands). 
The Northside Primary School was built in 1910, 
for $20,000; and the Central School, now Lafay- 
ette Elementary School, was built in 1919 for 
$75,000. 

Today the Lafayette Parish School Board is 
responsible for the quality of education for more 
than 27,000 students in thirty-six parish schools. 
Beginning in 1980, the School Board will manage 
a $50 million construction and renovation pro- 
gram covering every school in the parish. 


Parochial Schools 


Father Megret, pastor of St. John’s Church 
from 1842 to 1853, begain acquiring property in 
1843 for the future Acadamy of Mt. Carmel. Fr. 
Megret puchased four lots from Cesaire Mouton 
(son of Jean), and as partial payment, paid a cer- 
tain sum each of four years to St. Charles College 
in Grand Coteau for the education of Cesaire’s 


Professor W. A. LeRosen and the first High School 
class in Lafayette. 


son, Guillaume Mouton. Next, Fr. Megret bought 
an adjoining lot to this property fron Vincent Ber- 
trand for $140. Also in 1843, he purchased two 
more lots including a home from Thomas 
McBride. It was in the McBride home that the 
Academy of Mt. Carmel opened with eight female 
students in September, 1846. 

It was at least ironic that the only lot in that 
block that remained unpurchased by Father Meg- 
ret belonged to the Masons. They each must have 
graciously forgotten the past events, for Fr. Megret 
later purchased the old Masonic Hall, thus com- 
pleting the total block. He then gave all the 
grounds and buildings to the Mt. Carmel Founda- 
tion. 

In 1859, Father Foltier founded St. Joseph’s 
Academy for boys; but it soon closed, as did St. 
John’s College for young men, founded by Father 
Forge in 1881. These schools closed for lack of 
students. The present Cathedral High School was 
later established on these same grounds in 1918. 

Today there are twelve Catholic schools in 
Lafayette Parish and fifty-three Catholic Schools 
in the Lafayette Diocese, which is made up of 
eleven parishes. 


fal 


Churches 


Almost one hundred years after Jean Mouton 
donated land in 1821 for St. John’s Church, the 
church became St. John’s Cathedral, thus crown- 
ing Lafayette’s continuing position as the center 
for the Catholic population in South Louisiana. 

Many of the beginning Protestant Churches 
in Lafayette also had land donated to them. Ben- 
jamin Porter Paxton donated a site for the First 
Methodist Episcopalian Church on the corner of 
West Congress and Washington Streets in 1858. 
In 1925, this church moved to its present location 
on the corner of Lee Avenue and East Main 
Street. 

The Presbyterian Church members at the first 
congregational meeting in August of 1875, were 
Mr. J. H. Adams, Miss H. G. Greig, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. T. Hayes, Miss Eliza Jamerson, Mrs. Mary E. 
Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. McFadden, Mr. and 
Mrs. John D. Torrance and their sons, Benjamin 
B. and John E. Services were held twice a month 
for several years and wherever possible, in 
Hebert’s Hall, the basement of the Masonic hall, 
or in the school room of F. A. Rogan. In 1878, 
F. S. Mudd gave a lot on Buchanan Street for the 
first Presbyterian Church building. This building 
was often loaned for other denominational ser- 
vices. In 1922, the corner of Johnson Street and 
University Avenue was purchased and the manse 
begun, but the church and student center were 
not complete until 1946. 

The Baptist congregation built their first 
church in 1909, on the corner of Lee Avenue and 
Oak (Jefferson) Avenue (the location of today’s 
American Bank and Trust Company). Charter 
members were: Mrs. I. A. Broussard, F. K. Hop- 
kins, O. B.. Hopkins, and Mr. and Mrs. V. L. Roy. 
In the early years between 1902 and 1909, they 
had held their services in the Presbyterian Church 
on Buchanan Street and in the Masonic Hall. 

The Episcopalians also had their first services 
in the Presbyterian Church, until Judge Parkerson 
donated the corner of Jefferson and Garfield 
Streets. In 1901, the congregation built a church 
that served them until 1950. At that time they 
bought the home and grounds of the late N. P. 
Moss on Johnston Street. This is the present loca- 
tion of the Episcopal Church of the Ascension. 


Until 1883, the Jewish congregation in La- 
fayette held religious services in private homes. 
Governor Alexandre Mouton gave their congrega- 
tion a lot on Lee Avenue in 1883. The members 
who began the immediate plans for building a 
temple were Benjamin Falk, Edmond Kiam, 
Lazarus Levy, Joseph Plonsky, Leon Plonsky, 
Morris Rosenfield, and Joseph Wise. Their temple 
is still on Lee Avenue today. 

In 1928, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Hopkins began 
meeting weekly with a group of Christian Scientist 
students. In 1929, they moved to the second floor 
of the Delhomme building on Lincoln Avenue 
(now Jefferson Street) north of the railroad tracks. 
By 1930, they purchased a lot and built a church 
building on Voorhies Street. They are located 
today at Acadian Drive and South College Road. 

Today churches of almost every denomina- 
tion require two full pages for listing in the yellow 
pages of the telephone directory, indicating in one 
more way the current cosmopolitan make-up of 
Lafayette. 


Methodist-Episcopal Church, built in 1859 on the 
corner of South Washington and Congress Streets. 


Lafayette Counts Its Most Important Assets 


San Francisco has its street cars, Chicago has 
its windy lake, and New York has its skyscrapers. 
What does Lafayette have? Its people. Not just 
ordinary, everyday people, but people called Ca- 
juns, whose Acadian ways have woven steel- 
strong the cultural fabric of south Louisiana and 
Lafayette. 

By accepting who they are and adhering to 
God’s way and their way, the Acadians have 
changed the world around them. They have a 
stubborn honesty, a nalve generosity, and a 
hard-headedness caused when their right- 
headedness clashes with someone’s wrong- 
headedness. 

One of the strongest influences of the Aca- 
dian culture is their generosity, which enhances 
another of their strong influences—their belief in 
goodness. It is an almost simplistic belief that 
goodness should be amply rewarded. God needs 
a little help, but the devil, he never does. Plenty 
things, they go wrong, yes. 

An outsider could see them as martyrs to 
goodness, but they are nobody’s fools. It is hard to 
resist sincere goodness and sometimes painful 
honesty. Few outsiders want to resist; they want to 
become Cajuns. 

A good example of outsiders willing to be- 
come Cajuns is demonstrated by the Voorhies 


family. Cornelius Voorhies, Jr. married in 1826, 
Cidalise Mouton, a granddaughter of Jean 
Mouton. That was only the beginning. More and 
more Voorhies married into Acadian families. It 
was not the French language or the Acadian cus- 
toms that were forgotten. Instead the Dutch lan- 
guage, the Dutch customs, and the Dutch Reform 
Church gave way to the Catholic Church and 
French customs in this family. 

Cajuns have been taught by experience not 
to trust outsiders. So they throw outsiders a long 
test line. The outsiders may hang themselves or, 
after a while, be reeled in by an accepting Cajun. 
Only one Cajun’s acceptance is necessary; the rest 
of the Cajuns follow suit as fast as crawfish accept 
gizzard shad. 

What is that test line thrown to an outsider? 
Honesty! Economic honesty, social honesty and 
religious honesty. Life is not fair, but Cajuns ex- 
pect it to be. It takes only two people being honest 
with each other, then life, she’s more fair, yes. 

In 1916, a French-speaking outsider came 
into the Cajun world. Maurice Heymann and Ca- 
juns were perfect compliments. 

Maurice Heymann believed strongly in a hard 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. So do Cajuns. 
They also believe that the effort of trying very 
hard, of always being on time, or of never taking a 


sick day should be recognized. Mr. Heymann did 
just that with his employees—a little bonus 
maybe, or financial help in the face of a crisis. 
However, slackers had no future with him. To 
work for Mr. Heymann was to work hard and 
long, but it was both pleasurable and rewarding. 

He opened his first store, The Lafayette Bar- 
gain Store, in the old Gus Schmulen store on Jef- 
ferson Street in 1917. His motto was WATCH US 
GROW. Ten years later in 1927, he had grown 
into his own building right across the corner where 
Heymann’s Department Store is today. 

Heymann was the greatest of theatrical 
showmen and a salesman supreme. He was also a 
very charming host in his office. It was here that 
many civic drives began and flourished. In orga- 
nizing a drive, he would invite key people to his 
office—those who knew how to get things 
done—and then let them do it, while he offered 
moral or financial support. 

He was even able to turn The Great Depres- 
sion to his and his customers’ advantage. He ran 
this advertisement in The Daily Advertiser in 
March, 1933, the month of President Roosevelt’s 
bank holiday! 


“During the present banking emergency, as an accommoda- 
tion to our friends and customers who have funds in the 
banks that are temporarily frozen, and who have been using 
checks at our stores, we shall be glad to accept your checks 
for a reasonable amount for merchandise in any part of the 
store with the understanding that with no charge whatever 
we shall hold checks until such time as the banks will make 
your funds available.” 


Heymann then also issued scrip to his cus- 
tomers, serving as a banker when the banks 
closed. By issuing scrip to be used in his store, he 
gave his customers help in the depression crisis, 
and at the same time continued his business. He 
issued more than $100,000 in scrip. After the de- 
pression when everyone had paid what they owed 
to Mr. Heymann, his loss was less than $100. 

History often tells us about the worst man 
does; but with Maurice Heymann, history can tell 
us of the good a man can do. His unpublicized 
philanthropies seem endless. He gave his financial 
support to any truly worthy cause. A $50,000 gift 
to Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital is a public exam- 
ple of his generosity; as were gifts to the Catholic 
Seminary, the Holy Rosary School, the Jewish 
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Children’s Home, St. Mary’s Orphanage, and the 
National Council of Christians and Jews. 

By the late 1930s, Heymann was a wealthy 
man. ‘‘Lafayette has been good to me,”’ he liked 
to say. 

Key turning points in Lafayette history were 
the coming of the railroad and acquiring SLII. 
Recognizing the value of the railroad and the 
school, Lafayette citizens actively went out to get 
them. The next important turning point went al- 
most unrecognized. 

It was 1891, when Israel Falk found a small 
deposit of petroleum on his property within La- 
fayette’s city limits, near the railroad depot. It 
proved to be of little value, however. Eight years 
later, 1899, when G. D. Harris found gas at a 
natural gas spring just west of Breaux Bridge, 
pandemonium exploded in Lafayette. Busi- 
nessmen and entrepreneurs rushed to Lafayette 
to make their fortunes. J. M. Guffey Co., Lafay- 
ette Oil & Mineral Co., and the Moresi Co. bought 
land and started drilling operations. In 1902, 
about one year later, Moresi struck oil at Anse La 
Butte. 

The entire Attakapas area became excited 


Drilling crew posed in front of derrick. 
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about the potential wealth, but because it was 
easier to remove the oil from the geographical re- 
gions of west Louisiana and east Texas, it was fifty 
years before anything really happened in Lafay- 
ette. 

Sun Oil was the first major oil company to 
send a representative to Lafayette. J. W. Fran- 
cisco, a landman for Sun Oil came in 1933. R. K. 
Rainbolt, also from Sun Oil, joined Francisco. 
Other early landmen were Arthur Eastwood for 
Tide Water and Milton Knox for Kirby Petroleum. 
One of the first oil brokers in Lafayette was W. W. 
Hawkins. 

In 1934, the Bosco field north of Scott and 
two miles south of the Cankton field was discov- 
ered. Still, most oil companies sent only represen- 
tatives to Lafayette until after World War II. By 
1946, oil companies began setting up offices in 
Lafayette; and in 1946, two firms were already 
drilling offshore. By 1948, there were twenty 
companies drilling offshore. There were only three 
wells in all of Lafayette Parish in 1948, and they 
were on land owned by J. C. Nickerson. 

At first Lake Charles seemed to be central to 


“Blow out” and wild well fire. 


the development of the oil area. However, con- 
stantly improving equipment (such as wide- 
wheeled marsh buggies and seismographic 
equipment that let geologists predict salt shaft lo- 
cations) and improved drilling techniques opened 
south Louisiana’s marsh lands, thus moving the 
search for oil eastward toward Lafayette. 

By 1950, office space for oil companies was 
as difficult to find in Lafayette as in Lake Charles. 
Offices were in every available space, and oil men 
had been talking for years of centrally located of- 
fices. 

In 1952, representatives of the oil indus- 
try—D. H. Bingham, R. C. Pettit, R. T. Lowry; 
F. B. Stein, and I. J. Anderson—went to Maurice 
Heymann. Heymann was the logical man to ap- 
proach since he bought and sold or leased much 
of the commercial property along Jefferson Street 
at that time. He also arranged office space leases 
for many of the oil companies already in Lafay- 
ette. 

Heymann’s first thought was a multi-level of- 
fice building downtown, but the oil men preferred 
ground floor space with ample parking. Jefferson 
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The Heymann Oil Center on Dedication Day. 


Street simply did not have that much ground-floor 
space to offer. Then, Heymann realized that he 
had just the space they wanted. 

When building his French chateau home on 
St. Mary Blvd. in 1937, he also bought many 
plants and shrubs for landscaping and planted 
them on the rest of the property he owned adja- 
cent to his home. After the landscaping was 
finished, he sold the remaining plants, and that 
was the beginning of his very profitable 
Heymann’s Nursery. 

It was this property that Heymann envisioned 
for the oil industry offices. He decided to begin 
construction at the corner of Pinhook Road and 
St. Mary Blvd. He called his architect, A. Hayes 
Town of Baton Rouge and Lafayette, who began 
planning immediately—all offices ground level 
with extensive parking. Horace B. Rickey of La- 
fayette was awarded the building contract, and 
construction began in October of 1952. 

With at least twenty companies interested in 
office space, it was obvious that the original four 
buildings were unable to offer enough. Plans for a 
fifth building were added. 

One year later in October, 1953, Secretary of 
the Interior Douglas McKay officially dedicated 
the Heymann Oil Center. The theme of the dedi- 
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cation was prophetic, City of Lafayette—Oil Cen- 
ter of Louisiana. There were then six buildings. 

Heymann’s 150 acre nursery is now the 
Multi-Million Dollar Mile, and construction has 
never stopped. Some 450 oil companies plus 750 
related service companies fill more than one mil- 
lion and a quarter square feet in more than ninety 
buildings. 

The importance of the Oil Center extends be- 
yond the oil business. The Oil Center has become 
a city-within-a-city, containing professional of- 
fices, retail shops, a shopping center, banks, bro- 
kerage firms, a medical clinic, florist shop, gift 
shops, drug stores, art galleries, and post office. 

Next to the Oil Center (on land given by 
Maurice Heymann) are Lafayette General Hospi- 
tal, the Art Center for Southwestern Louisiana, 
the Municipal Auditorium, and the Lafayette Nat- 
ural History Museum and Planetarium. The Uni- 
versity of Southwestern Louisiana, adjacent to the 
Heymann Oil Center, makes the Oil Center the 
educational as well as the cultural and profes- 
sional center of Lafayette. 

The ripple effect has created still other oil 
business buildings. The three story Offshore 
Logistics building opened on University Avenue in 


A car approaching the Heymann Oil Center from 
Mouton Gardens at St. Mary Boulevard and Pinhook. 
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Grown: Coolidge Street, lower center, angles toward South College past Lafayette General Hospital and Lafayette 
Municipal Auditorium. Heymann Boulevard, center left, goes straight from St. Mary Boulevard, just out of sight 
across the bottom of the picture up to South College past the Oil Center Shopping Village, upper left. 


1977. Its 50,000 square feet cost $1.6 million. 
Tara Place, two three-story buildings, was built 
just beyond Pinhook Bridge for $1.5 million. 


Lafayette’s major industry is service to the oil 
industry, with district or regional headquarters for 
more than 600 oil companies engaging in onshore 
and offshore work. There are consulting engi- 
neers, draftsmen, drilling contractors, indepen- 
dent drillers, geologists, land lease brokers and 
surveyors. Then there are well testers, wireliners, 
tool renters, pipeline fabricators, directional drill- 
ers, valve makers, marine suppliers, tug and 
dredge operators, salvage companies, and ma- 
chine shops to build engines and pumps, machine 
shops to repair heavy and light equipment—all 
working together to keep the wells operating and 
producing. 

Today the oil industry is the most important 
factor in Lafayette’s booming economy, and the 
retail business is an exceedingly strong sec- 
ond.The University of Southwest Louisiana is a 
very impressive third, with an economic impact in 
Lafayette now approaching $120 million. The 
wholesale industry and agriculture, so essential to 
any area, are fourth and fifth. 

Lafayette is the center of the second largest 
population area in the state of Louisiana, after 
New Orleans. Lafayette is also second in the state 
for consumer spendable income, averaging 
$19,047 per household each year (Baton Rouge 
is first, with $20,813). 

By many measures, Lafayette’s economy can 
be viewed as one of the strongest in the state and 
in the nation. 

Lafayette’s future is not tied to the oil industry 
alone. Lafayette is fast becoming the new 
industrial area in the nation. Because of its fortu- 
itous location, light manufacturing and assembly 
plants are moving into the Lafayette area. Ameri- 
can Manufacturing, Lafayette Rope Division, for 
example makes every kind of cord from hair-thin 
thread to gargantuan marine ropes. Union Camp 
makes corrugated boxes. 

In 1959 Louis Michot opened the first ham- 
burger franchise, Burger Chef, in Lafayette. 
Michot was told at the time that he could never 
make money selling hamburgers for fifteen cents 
each. Today all the Burger Chef franchises in Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi are owned by the Michots. 

Chart House, largest franchiser of Burger 


King and owner of Chart House Steak and Cork & 
Cleaver Steak Houses, directs the regional and 
national operations of these 400 restaurants from 
Lafayette. Pitt Grill also runs its eighty-five restau- 
rants from Lafayette. Petroleum Helicopters, the 
world’s largest privately-owned commercial 
helicopter service, operates out of Lafayette. 
Lafayette continues as the agriculture center 
for rice, sugar cane, soybeans, and sweet 
potatoes—which constitutes another important 
industry—food processing. She also remains the 
center of a retail trade area of more than 500,000 
people within a fifty mile radius. The labor force, 
about 56,000, is drawn from this same fifty mile 
radius. When the Lafayette Rope Division opened 
its doors, there were five applicants for every job. 


The world, far or near, can be easily reached 
from Lafayette. Major transcontinental highways, 
main line branches of Southern Pacific Railroad, 
and both the Lafayette and Acadiana Regional 
Airports seem to make Lafayette the center of the 
United States. Lafayette is also within thirty miles 
of two ports, the port of New Iberia and Intra- 
coastal City. From Intracoastal City, through the 
nation’s inland waterways to any U.S. deep water 
port, Lafayette can reach out to the world. 

Southpark, an industrial park just south of La- 
fayette, is a modern day example of cooperation 
for the benefit of Lafayette and its citizens. This is 
the same cooperative effort shown by outstanding 
business citizens in Lafayette at the turn of the 
century. Though the industrial park is not within 
the city limits, city government joined parish gov- 
ernment, cooperating with state and federal gov- 
ernment in making the area attractive to more 
light industry. 

An important attraction to companies and 
personnel is that Lafayette’s individual income tax 
and property taxes are among the lowest in the 
nation. This is because of great revenue received 
from the severance tax on the value of oil and gas. 
This tax provides for most of the state income 
which in turn, provides state services. 

Despite major outside influences, Lafayette 
seems to have kept the best of its past while yet 
becoming a cosmopolitan area. Business transac- 
tions are still conducted over cups of strong Cajun 
coffee. From fur trading community to modern 
day city, Lafayette has kept her Cajun heart. May 
she never lose it! 
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